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EXPERIENCE IT! 


on’t be left behind — 1985 promises to be one of the most diverse and 
exciting years we've planned yet and we want you to be part of it. We've got eleven 
unique, imaginative tours for the autumn and holiday seasons — tours offering you not 
just the best in accommodations, food and features, but the delightful, friendly 
company of people who share your special interests! 

And remember — Historical Times Travel is nota large, impersonal agency. We 
plan our tours exclusively for the readers of Historical Times magazines — we limit 
participation (so our groups are small, friendly — and no-one gets lost in the shuffle) 
and we tailor our tours to the interests you enjoy. That’s why we often have to turn 
people away, because the tours fill up so quickly! 


BRANDYWINE ASSEMBLY 

October 23-27, 1985 

If you love antiques, you'll thrill to Winterthur ana 
the Brandywine Valley! You'll see all of Winterthur 
and more of the nation’s richest historic treasures. 
You'll see woodlands bursting with fall colors. An- 
tiques dating back to the 17th century. The works 
of such famed artists as the Wyeth family, Maxfield 
Parrish, and Howard Pyle, father of American illus- 
tration. You'll visit museums, country estates, and 
French-style gardens in a small valley that is home 
to some of the world’s greatest art and antiques. 
Join us! 


CHRISTMAS IN VERMONT 

December 4-8, 1985 

Start your holiday season off right this year, by 
candlelight in a New England country inn! No bill- 
boards . . . very few people . . . just America at its 
best. . . unspoiled. . . the way it was long ago when 
they knew how to celebrate Christmas! Join us in 
Vermont at the historic Woodstock Inn and we'll fill 
your Christmas stocking with sleigh rides, wine- 


on’t let that happen to you! — Send now for your FREE copy of our FALL/ 
WINTER tour brochure with complete details and itineraries for each of the programs 
described here. It’s so easy — just send in the postage paid card and you'll be on your 
way to choosing a travel adventure you'll always remember! 


Designed in co-operation with the editors of 
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FLYFISHING IN FRANCE 

(August 24 -September 7, 1985) 

Fifty million Frenchmen can’t be wrong! They're 
avid fishermen enjoying the sport from the ice-cold 
torrents of the Alps to the remote streams of the 
Pyrenees. Join us as we headquarter in a delightful 
lodge in Normandy where trout awaits in the runs 
and pools of the famed Risle and Charentonne. 
You'll get a chance to outwit trout and grayling in 
clear alpine streams where they strike with a feroc- 
ity to delight any sportsman. You'll also see Paris 
... Rouen ... Deauville ... Mt-St-Michel ... 
Chartres . . . and Omaha Beach. You'll enjoy gour- 
met dinners and picnic lunches, wine tasting and 
cocktail parties. And the camaraderie of those who 
share your interest in the outdoors. Sign up now for 
some truly world class fishing! 


FARMS OF ENGLAND AND WALES 
September 2-17, 1985 

Tired of tourist traps? Back to the soil! See England 
and Wales from a fresh perspective — farming! Only 
here can so many different facets of farming be seen 
in so small a country. You'll stay with a host family 
(carefully screened) on a farm in beautiful, scenic 
Wales. Visit the land’s premier vineyards. Study 
organic farming in Cambridge, cheese-making in 
Cheddar. Watch Britain’s wildlife at the side of a 
Countryside Ranger. Enjoy the excitement at a 
working sheepdog demonstration. Visit a Falconry 
Centre, a Rare Breeds Survival Centre, a classic 
arboretum, a furniture craft workshop, a woolen 
mill—and lots more! 


IRELAND AND SCOTLAND 

September 15-29, 1985 

Here is everything you could possibly want in one 
tour— landscapes of breathtaking beauty, castles 
steeped in history, fertile farmland, and Celtic mys- 
ticism. You'll wake to a cheery greeting and a 
hearty breakfast after a night in an Irish farmhouse. 
Later, listen to a haunting recital of folk songs. 
Shop for Waterford crystal, Aran wool, and Belleek 
porcelain and linen. Then on to Scotland with its 
heather-clad hills, mist-shrouded glens and majestic 
lochs. You'll visit a distillery, talk with local crafts- 
men and mingle with men of the soil. See Inverness 
and the Great Glen. Thrill to the floodlit city of 
Scottish enlightenment, Edinburgh, where “walk- 
ing is sheer joy,” shopping is rewarding and every- 
one is your friend! 


EGYPT 

September 20 - October 5, 1985 

Alexander the Great coveted Egypt. So did Caesar. 
And Napoleon. Now the ancient land of the phar- 
oahs is yours for two magical weeks. The seductive 
beauty and grandeur of Egypt can still hold the 
most sophisticated traveler breathless with its ro- 
mance and excitement. Here is the priceless record 
of great civilizations preserved through 5,000 years 
of history. Here are the most intriguing palaces, 
temples, and cities of all time. Here are some of the 
Seven Wonders of the Ancient World. Here are 
mysteries, still unsolved. And here is the soul of 
Egypt, the Nile. Let it carry you to the Valley of the 
Kings, to Homer’s ‘‘hundred-gated Thebes,” and to 
all the other treasures of this Cradle of Civilization. 


FRENCH COUNTRYSIDE 

October 1-16, 1985 

The famous French style even applies to its coun- 
tryside! Let us show you valleys carpeted with mag- 
nificent flowers and hillsides scented with the herbs 
that are the secret of French cuisine. Secret places 
where the precious truffle is rooted out and sold for 
the price of gold! A wildlife game preserve where 
flamingos are the star attraction. We'll take you to 
dine a la Provencal with the best of wines! There's 
so much more it’s impossible to list all the high- 
lights. To mention just a few you'll see: one of the 
“wonders of the world,” Mt. St. Michel. Nice and 
Monte Carlo on the Riviera. “Son et lumiere” show 
at a Loire chateau. Handicraft workshops. Goat 
farm. Roman ruins. Chartres. The bridge at Avig- 
non. D-Day landing beaches. Deauville. And time 
for Paris, too, of course! La Belle France vous 
recevu a bras ouverts! Join us now! 


FALL OF BERLIN 

October 3-22, 1985 

On the 40th anniversary of the final destruction of 
the Nazi war machine, we invite you to retrace the 
dramatic 1945 campain of U.S. forces in Germany. 
You'll go behind the Iron Curtain! You'll see Rema- 
gen, where the Yanks crossed the Rhine! Nurem- 
berg! Dachau! Munich! The “Eagle’s Nest” in 
Berchtesgaden! Dresden! Prague! East and West 
Berlin! Planned with emphasis on military history, 
this tour also includes outstanding tourist favorites: 
Rhine cruise. Heidelberg, “Student Prince” city. 
Mad King Ludwig’s Neuschwanstein Castle. Salz- 
burg, city of Mozart. And more. Come with us to 
relive epic moments faded into the shadows of his- 
tory. 


and-cheese tasting parties by candlelight, home 
cooking Vermont style, eggnog and Christmas 
cookies. You'll warm to a wassail reception and 
feast and take tips from the experts on how to ready 
your own home for the best Christmas ever! This is 
one tour that would put even Scrooge in a holiday 
mood! 


CHRISTMAS ASSEMBLY IN 

COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 

December 12-16, 1985 

Colonial Williamsburg is never as beautiful or 
blessed with the warmth of friendship as just before 
Christmas! For the past 8 years our Christmas 
Assembly here has delighted all who have gathered 
to share the old-fashioned holiday spirit of Amer- 
ica’s most charming colonial village. And this year 
we'll be there for the spectacular Grand Illumina- 
tion! Even if you've been to Williamsburg many 
times before, you'll never experience more of the 
genuine pleasure of this colonial gem than at this 
special holiday gathering. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY IN BRITAIN 
December 20, 1985 to January 2, 1986 

The British know all about Christmas and how to 
celebrate it properly. The English gave the world 
Old Scrooge and Tiny Tim. They perfected the Yule 
log tradition and mastered the art of a flaming 
brandy-soaked plum pudding. We'll celebrate with 
them in Lincoln on Christmas, a medieval town 
steeped in history. We’ll greet New Year's Eve in 
Edinburgh with a champagne toast and the tradi- 
tional piping in of the haggis, heralding the Hog- 
manay festivities. You'll also see London, York, and 
Cambridge, “the most beautiful city in England” 
. . . with every day full of holiday fun and unforget- 
table scenes. Join us for the jolliest Christmas ever 
in Merrie Olde England! 


CHKISTMAS IN SWITZERLAND 
December 19, 1985 to January 2, 1986 
There's first class, and there's “Swiss class.” To 
appreciate the difference, join us on this gala tour 
highlighted by: the best hotels in Europe. The best 
shopping, and the most magnificent scenery. The 
clearest, purest, bluest air in the world. And the 
warmest hospitality. PLUS ... sleighing, skiing, 
and skating. A side excursion to the most popular 
places in the Bavarian Alps. The finest Christmas 
dinner, served in the best tradition. And a gala New 
Year's Eve to remember. So please, make your 
reservations now — be part of the holiday festivities 
in beautiful Switzerland! 


Send for your FREE brochure 


using attached postage-paid card, or call 


1-800-223-8907 


(Pa. Residents call 1-800-822-2139) 
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undreds of significant works by our 

most important writers have gone out 
of print or are available only in expensive, 
hard-to-find editions. But now, for the first 


6 € 99 time in our history, you can own and enjoy 
۱ all of Melville, all of Hawthorne, Twain, 

QORAY Emerson, Whitman, Poe, James, Thoreau- 
» and the collected writings of many other 
notable American novelists, historians, 

—JAMES M ICHENER poets, philosophers, essayists and states- 


men. The Library of America brings them 
to you in a uniform series of handsomely 


6 6 9 9 printed and bound hardcover volumes 
designed for hours of pleasurable and 
i / E 1 / rewarding reading. 
° Enjoy our nation’s great literature 


at significant savings 


GORE VIDAL Asa subscriber, you can begin your own per-‏ سے 


sonal collection of works by America’s most 
important authors—volume by volume, direct 
from the publisher, at savings of up to 27% 


66 off the retail price. 
HIS 8 | x | ES Books that will last for generations 
1 These superbly constructed books are printed 


on fine acid-free paper, handsomely cloth- 


3 9 bound, and come in attractive slipcases. 
/ These quality bindings assure that they will 
e last for generations. 


Enjoy the first volume for 15 days—free. 


lidi UDORA WELTY Simply examine your first book for 15 days. If 


it meets your expectations—in both editorial 

content and craftsmanship—keep it and pay 

only $21.95 for your first volume, plus ship- 
The Library of America has earned extraordinary ا کیو و ا‎ e 


raise from scores of the most respected authors Sp oe بت و‎ a 
Pp dct f ti P every other month for your examination. 
and critics of our time. 


Begin your collection with 


In an unprecedented publishing event, The Edgar Allen Poe’s Poetry and Tales 
Library of America presents the first national The Poetry and Tales of Poe have received 
edition of our country’s literature. The Library world acclaim. He invented the modern 
of America offers scrupulously accurate, un- detective story and gave new form to science 
bridged texts, priced within the reach of every fiction. Intensity, chilling suspense, a taste 
American reader. Each volume contains from for the macabre, the terrifying and the 

: j absurd abound in his works. So, too, does 
1,000 to 1,600 pages and includes a number of a cool artistic calculation that creates an 


works by the same author. aura of mystery and excitement in every- 
thing he wrote. 


THE LIBRARY OF AMERICA سے سر‎ 


The collected works of America’s foremost 
authors in uniform hardcover editions 


»* *+ The Library of America ae 


SSS 5 Norden Lane è Huntington Station, New York 11746 


Yes, I would like to subscribe to The Library of America. Please send me the first volume, for a 15-day free 
examination period. I will pay the special subscription price of $21.95 plus shipping and handling. I will 
then receive future volumes, one approximately every other month. Each volume will be $21.95* (plus 
$2.75 shipping and handling) and will come on the same 15-day examination basis. There is no minimum 
number of books I must buy, and I may cancel my subscription at any time simply by notifying you. 


The mos t ۳ انم چم‎ pike ری یب ره‎ I will return it in 15 days, my subscription will be cancelled, and 
important aoe 
book-publishing sedi ae > 
+ ity. ate ip. 
pP roj ect in the 5 Charge my لا‎ Visa LC] MasterCard 
nation’s history. Card No. Exp. date 


—NEWSWEEK 


If you already have purchased one or more Library of America volumes-or received them as gifts-you can 
still subscribe and accept only the books you want. *Price subject to change. All orders subject to approval. 
=a 
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Basket Hilt 

Rigid Sheath 

$1950 ga 

Catalog $1.00 


AZ res. add 7% Tax 


The Muller Co. Ltd. 
8051 E. Lakeside Pkwy. 
Suite 109, Dept. CW3 

Tucson, Arizona 85730 


Order Phone: 24 Hrs. 
7 Days 602-885-4547 
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BUTTERNUT PRESS INC. 


Camp Life of a Confederate Boy of Bratton’s Brigade 

Lieut. Richard Lewis 

History of the Bedford Light Artilley Joseph A. Graves $16.50 
A History of the 60th Alabama Regiment 

Lewellyn A. Shaver $20.00 
Historical Sketch of the Pee Dee Guards Capt. H.C. Wall $18.50 
A Brief History of the Military Career of Carpenter’s Battery 

C.A. Fonderen $15.00 
Reminiscences of the Civil War Judge John W. Stevens $19.00 
History of the 9th Virginia Cavalry in the War Between the States 

R.L.T. Beale .. $28.50 
Confederate Staff Officers, 1981-65 Joseph H. Crute, Ir. همه مهو وم تھی سم‎ $25.00 
Company K - First Alabama Regiment, Three Years in the Confederate Service 

Daniel P. Smith ... .. $17.50 
Camp and Field Life of the Fifth New York Volunteer Infantry 

(Duryee Zouaves) Alfred Davenport ... $32.50 


South Georgia Rebels Alton J. Murray .. $25.00 
The Confederate Soldier LeGrand James Wilson .. $15.00 
History of the 17th Virginia Infantry George Wise $25.00 
The Saints and the Union E.B. Long ... 0 
Mississippi in the Confederacy 

John K. Bettersworth and John W. Silver 


Gideon Wells John Nivin 

Soldier’s Letters to Charming Nellie J.B. Polley $32.50 
The Story of the 26th Louisiana Infantry Winchester Hall $28.00 
Pickett’s Men Walter H. Harrison $24.00 
History of the Philadelphia Brigade Charles H. Banes $28.50 
History of the Sauk County Riflemen 

Philip Cheek and Mair Pointon i $26.50 
Pickett or Pettigrew Capt. W.R. Bond $20.00 
How a One Legged Rebel Lives John S. Robson $25.00 
The Irish Brigade and Its Campaigns David Power Conynham $35.00 
The 27th Indiana Volunteer Infantry Edmund Randolph Brown $40.00 
Horse Soldiers in Blue Torlief S. Holmes $36.50 
Pre-Publication orders accepted through April 30, 1985. Books will be available approximately 


on that date. Postage is $1.50 per volume. Dealer discounts available. Libraries can be billed. 
Send for list of publications. 


BUTTERNUT PRESS, INC. 
12137 Darnestown Road, Dept. CWT, Gaithersburg, Maryland 20878 301-963-7878 
TERMS: Check or Money Order. Visa or MasterCard accepted. Maryland residents add 5% sales tax. 


17%" Long 
$2250 ca. 


Visa and Mastercard Welcome 
Add 2.50 per order for shipping and handling 
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erate States Navy: An officer's dress ~ SHAVER 
coat, officer's sword, and an un- (7:30) 


used, spare flag from the CSS Flor- 
ida. Courtesy Alabama Department 
of Archives and History. Photo by 
Scott Photographic Services, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 


ON THE BACK: Photographed by 
J.D. Edwards, aConfederate battery 
protects Florida’s Pensacola Harbor 
: in 1861. This hand-tinted image is 
a e : in the collections of the Alabama De- 

Page 40 partment of Archives and History. Page 28 


GENERAL SHERIDANS’ 
WINCHESTER RIDE 


This full-color, historically accurate depiction of 
Gen. Sheridans’ famous “Winchester Ride” of 
Oct. 19, 1864, by artist Larry Noble, is available as 
individually signed & numbered prints for only 
$45 (remarqued prints, $55) plus $450 postage 
& handling. Image size 14% x 19%", overall size 
19% x 2642". Please send check or money order 
(Calif. residents add 64% sales tax) to Valley 
Heritage Prints. Allow 2-4 weeks for UPS delivery. 
(See our full-color ad in the Oct. ‘84 issue of CWTD 


VALLEY HERITAGE PRINTS 
P.O. BOX 3297 NORTHRIDGE CA 
91323 (818) 993-4654 


aviation A.V. Library 


“THE LAST FULL MEASURE” 
plus 
GETTYSBURG: THE FINAL FURY 


Stacy Keach stars in this video masterwork about the 
Battle of Gettysburg. A %-hour docudrama that 
takes us to the actual sites of this awesome moment 
in history, an emotion-charged and powerful video 
drama. “The Last Full Measure” is shipped to you 
along with a beautiful volume of Bruce Catton’s Get- 
tysburg: The Final Fury. Here are the maps of the 
battle zones, the photos of Matthew Brady, and the 
special insight of America’s leading Civil War his- 
torian 

Here is Little Round Top, Cemetary Hill, Seminary 
Ridge, Lee and the Army of Northern Virginia, Pic- 
۷۵۲۲5 charge, and much more 

This is a video masterwork and reference volume 
no Civil War or military history buff will want to miss. 
Certain to take an honored place in your personal 
video library. 


Only 49.95 
Specify VHS or Beta. 


Send to: FERDE GROFE FILMS 
3400 ۸ Ave., Santa Monica, CA 90405 
U.S. and Canada, add $2.50 ship; inp; foreign 
orders, add $3.50. CA res. add 6'/2% Sales Tax. 
Visa & Master - include card no. & expiration. 
ORDER TOLL-FREE (800) 854-0564, ext. 925. 
In Calif. (800) 432-7257, ext. 925. 


MAIL CALL 


ART FROM THE FIGHT DOCTOR 


Dear Editor, 

Since the early 1960’s I have sub- 
scribed to and collected your most 
excellent publication. I find my 
copies super reference material for 
my paintings and articles on the 
Civil War. 

Last year an art collector named 
Joe Morrissey, of St. Louis, began 
collecting my art and commissioned 
me to do an epic battle scene. He 
wanted Custer’s Last Stand. In view 
of the fact that there exist 18 good 
paintings on the subject I felt that the 
only originality I could bring to the 
exhausted subject was historical ac- 
curacy, so I focused on the Indians 
(never portrayed accurately in all 18 
paintings), the troopers, and Custer 
in his correct uniform. 

The painting was such a hit that 
Mr. Morrissey commissioned an- 
other epic battle scene. This time I 
suggested Pickett’s Charge at Get- 
tysburg. 

A lifelong student of the Civil War, 
I dove headlong into the research 
and determined that the focal point 
of Pickett’s Charge, the impact at the 
angle of the rock fence, would be the 
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Ferdie Pacheco is best known as “The 
Fight Doctor,” serving as boxing com- 
mentator for NBC Sports. He has also 
served as personal physician to several 
past world champions, including Mu- 
hammed Ali. A former cartoonist, he 
has done several portraits of famous 
personalities, mostly from the boxing 
world. Pictured here are his paintings 
of Pickett’s Charge and of World 
Heavyweight Champion Rocky Mar- 
ciano. 


main point of the epic painting. 

A 12 x 6 foot canvas was prepaid 
and I started to paint. The overall 
design is of a giant arrow, formed by 
Pickett’s and Pettigrew’s men as they 
hit a rather solid wall of blue. 

Three months of long, pleasurable 
days and nights of painting fol- 
lowed, and when I finished I sat 
down to write a general description 
of Pickett’s Charge. I enclose a pic- 
ture of the 12 x 6 painting. 

If you can use it in CWTI, please 
do so at my invitation (translation: 
no charge). As a twenty-odd-year 
subscriber, it would be a treat to be 
included as a contributor to CWTI. 

Ferdie Pacheco, MD 
Boxing Consultant 
NBC Sports 

Miami, Florida 


REDWOOD’S CONFEDERATES 


Dear Editor, 

I have just finished reading the 
article by Stephen Davis entitled 
“A.C. Redwood and the Confeder- 
ate Image,” which appeared in the 
October issue of CWTI. This story of 
a Confederate artist is well written, 
but not without fault. 


STEAMBOATIN? — 


IT’S STILL THE ONLY WAY TO TRAVEL 


The haunting battlefields 


of Vicksburg. Experience the history 


of it all with every step. 


MISSISSIPPI QUEEN” DELTA QUEEN’ 


Mr. Davis refers to Stuart's Brigade 
at Culp’s Hill. 1 would like to point 
out that Brigadier General George 
Hume Steuart’s name is being mis- 
spelled. 

Secondly, Davis states that Red- 
wood reported to the First Maryland 
Cavalry under Colonel Bradley T. 
Johnson, in January, 1864. The First 
Maryland Cavalry was not com- 
manded by Johnson, but by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Ridgely Brown, a 
farmer of aristocratic origin from 
Montgomery County, Maryland. 
The First Maryland was part of the 
Maryland Line. The Maryland Line 
was commanded by Colonel John- 
son, but Johnson was never the regi- 
mental commander of the 1st Cav- 
alry. Normally, I would not have 
taken the time to write, but Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Brown has been over- 
looked by history; overshadowed by 
such names as Henry Kyd Doug- 
lass and the guerilla leader, Colonel 
Harry Gilmore. I could go into detail 
about his flawless service record, 
wounding at Greenland Gap, or his 
death by a bullet in the forehead 
near Hanover Courthouse, Virginia, 
but I won't. Suffice it to say he was 
a proud son of the Old Line State 


2 to 12 Nights. Suites. Staterooms. Cabins. 


who was fighting for his beliefs. I 
hope in writing to the CWTI, I have 
shed some light upon the memory 
of this forgotten Southern patriot. 
He deserves better. 


Stephen R. Bockmiller 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Dear Editor, 

In the October 1984 issue of CWTI 
there is an article by Stephen Davis, 
titled “A.C. Redwood And The Con- 
federate Image.” There is an illus- 
tration depicting the “Louisiana Bri- 
gade” in its famous rock-throwing 
incident at Second Manassas. 

This illustration is an exact dupli- 
cate of a painting by R.T. Daniel, 
now hanging in the Museum of the 
Confederacy, and can be seen in the 
TIME-LIFE series, The Civil War— 
Lee Takes Command, page 154. Can 
you comment on whose work is the 
original? 


David McDermott 
Castro Valley, California 


Dear Mr. McDermott, 

As a visual supplement to his mid- 
1880's Battles and Leaders of the Civil 
War article, “Jackson's ‘Foot-Cavalry’ at 


Continued on page 9 
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Ocean cruises taken: 


2 or more. 


FREE BROCHURE 


See your travel agent or 
call toll-free 


800-228-2220 


or write: 
The Delta Queen Steamboat Co., 
511 Main Street, Box CW73, 


2 Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. 1 


For the Man Who Has Everything 


STARS & BARS OR 
STARS & STRIPES 
TIETACK SCATTER PIN 
OR LAPEL PIN 


ACTUAL SIZE 


ONCE THESE FLAGS FLEW OVER A DIVIDED 
NATION. TODAY ONLY ONE REMAINS BUT 
THE OTHER ONE IS STILL REMEMBERED. 

IN 1910 CONFEDERATE BRIGADIER GEN- 
ERAL EDWARD POTTER ALEXANDER 
WROTE. HAD OUR CAUSE SUCCEEDED, DI- 
VERGENT INTEREST MUST SOON HAVE 
FURTHERED SEPARATED THE STATES INTO 
GROUPS, AND THIS CONTINENT WOULD 
HAVE BEEN GIVEN CREDIT. IT ۱5 SURELY NOT 
NECESSARY TO CONTRAST WHAT WOULD 
HAVE BEEN OUR PROSPECTS AS CITIZENS 
OF SUCH STATES WITH OUR CONDITIONS 
NOW AS CITIZENS OF THE STRONGEST, 
RICHEST AND—STRANGE FOR US TO SAY 
WHO ONCE CALLED OURSELVES’ CON- 
QUERED’ AND OUR CAUSE LOST’ THE 
FREEST NATION ON EARTH. 


POSTAGE AND HANDLING. $2.00 

SEND THREE 22 CENTS STAMPS AND 
PRINTED NAME AND ADDRESS for illustrated 
catalog. 


Fergus Buttons products have charisma. 
Fergus Buttons 
124 Conover Lane, Red Bank, NJ 
07701 


Krick, Robert: 
LEE’S COLONELS 


Lee's Colonels, Lieutenant Colonels, and 
Majors in the Army of Northern Virginia, 
Confederate States Army. 


Revised Edition. 462 Pages. 


$35.00 
Plus U.P.S. Delivery Charge - $2.00 


Ohio residents add 6% Sales Tax 


Satisfaction Guaranteed, or Money Back. 
Check/MoneyOrd./M.Chg./Visa /Am.Exp. 
Complete Catalogue is Available on Request. 


MORNINGSIDE BOOKSHOP 
P. O. Box 1087, 260 Oak Street 
Dayton, Ohio 45401 ` 
513/461-6736 


CIVIL WAR BATTLEFIELDS 
ON T-SHIRTS 5 


eMANASSAS 
®SHILOH 
eTHE SEVEN DAYS 
®ANTIETAM/ 

SHARPSBURG 
eFREDERICKSBURG 
®CHANCELLORSVILLE 
eVICKSBURG 
®ATLANTA CAMPAIGN 
®APPOMATOX 

and more... 

please send for free 
catalog 


Choose from white, green or gray. Also sweatshirts. 
$12.95 each. Muscle shirts, Hats, Posters, Bumper 
stickers, Plaques, Doodle pads...We use only 50/50 
blend American-made shirts. Include name, address, 
size, colors and battle when ordering. Add $1.75 for 
shipping and hdig. Send check or money order to... 


LANDMARK TEES 
P.O. Box 54, Spotswood, New Jersey 08884 


AUTHORS’ CORPS 


They were promised their pay in 
gold and daily rations of tobacco and 
grog. “Plenty to eat and little to do” 
were the reputed benefits of Rebel 
navy service. 

In this issue, in “The Common 
Sailor, Part II—Confederate Tars,” 
Dr. William Still, author of last 
month’s story on Union seamen, fo- 
cuses on their Southern counter- 
parts. After the outbreak of the war, 
the Confederate navy seized any- 
thing that would float. Who were 
the fellows that manned these 
craft? Still, a staff member of the 
Maritime History and Underwater 
Research Program at East Carolina 
University in Greenville, North Car- 
olina, attempts to answer these ques- 
tions. For further reading CWTI rec- 
ommends Recollections Of A Naval 
Life (1900) by John McIntosh Kell 
and Recollections Of A Rebel Reefer 
(1917) by James Morris Morgan. 

This month CWTI features two ar- 
ticles on Confederate weapons. One 
marks the beginning of a new tech- 
nology, the other, the end of a tradi- 
tion. Branded “monstrous,” ‘“inhu- 
man,” and “barbaric” by the 
superior Federal naval force, the tor- 
pedo was one of the few advantages 
enjoyed by the Confederate navy. 
Promoted and refined by Com- 
mander Matthew F. Maury, torpe- 
does were used extensively, if not 
always successfully, during the Civil 
War. In “Torpedoes For The Confed- 
eracy,” the late Dean Snyder de- 
scribes the problems and successes of 
this experimental weapon. Snyder, a 
navy veteran and University of Cali- 
fornia graduate, worked as a techni- 
cal writer and wrote for various mili- 
tary publications including Off-Duty. 
He is the author of Paine Paige 
Primm, a biography of one of Wash- 
ington State’s first Supreme Court 
judges. For more information on tor- 
pedoes, CWTI suggests Milton F. 
Perry’s Infernal Machines (1965). 

The lance, a romantic weapon of 
the past, saw its final days in the first 
year of the Civil War. The deadly 
spear captured the chivalrous imagi- 
nation of several regimental com- 
manders, North and South, but none 
more than Brigadier General Henry 
H. Sibley. In “The South’s Legion Of 
Lancers,” veteran CWTI author 


Wayne Austerman gives an account 
of this weapon's costly ineffective- 
ness. Austerman is a staff historian at 
the United States Air Force Space 
Command in Colorado. He has writ- 
ten for many publications including 
Man At Arms, Arms Gazette, and Black 
Powder Annual. Austerman’s most 
recent CWTI contribution was “The 
Northern Spencer Goes South,” in 
the May 1984 issue. For further read- 
ing CWTI recommends American 
Military Equipage 1851-1872, Vol. I 
(1974) by Frederick P. Todd. 

“A braver man ne'er died upon the 
field” is the inscription on the head- 
stone marking the grave of Union 
Colonel Everett Peabody. Killed dur- 
ing the initial fighting at the Battle of 
Shiloh, he never received recogni- 
tion for his crucial part in saving the 
Union army from certain destruc- 
tion. Carlton Smith’s “A Promising 
Son Is Lost” is an account of Pea- 
body’s decisive actions prior to the 
battle. Smith resides in the Boston, 
Massachusetts area and is employed 
by a public relations corporation. He 
has addressed several Civil War or- 
ganizations including the Civil War 
Institute and the National Congress 
of Civil War Roundtables. Smith rec- 
ommends for further reading W.A. 
Neal’s An Illustrated History Of The 
Missouri Engineer and the 25th In- 
fantry (1889) and Shiloh: Bloody April 
(1974) by Wiley Sword. 

Accompanying the story of Colo- 
nel Peabody are passages from the 
diary of Colonel William Preston 
that record another tragic Shiloh bat- 
tle death, that of Confederate Gen- 
eral Albert Sidney Johnston. Preston 
was Johnston’s brother-in-law and 
served on his staff. Contributed by 
former CWTI editor and author 
Charles F. Cooney, “The Fall Of A 
Confederate Commander” provides 
some of the immediate reactions 
caused by the general’s demise. 

Also in this issue, as in every 
March issue for the last seven years, 
is the ballot for the CWTI Author's 
Prize. This is a $500 award presented 
to the author of the article judged by 
the readers to be the best in Volume 
XXIII. Fill out the postage paid ballot 
on page 50 and let us know who you 
consider the best of this past year. 


Continued from page 7 

the Second Bull Run”, Allen C..Redwood 
produced this and other depictions of that 
engagement. Although the artist was not 
an eyewitness to his regiment's reinforce- 
ment of Starke's Louisianians (he had 
been unwittingly separated from the 55th 
Virginia days before), he later did re- 
ceive communication from its members 
describing the incident. 

In 1888, well after the appearance of 
Redwood's article and illustrations, R.T. 
Daniel painted his watercolor reproduc- 
tion. You are correct: the Museum of the 
Confederacy does have the work in its 
collection. 

Thank you for thinking of the Museum 
in this matter. 

Charlene S. Alling 

Curator of Manuscripts and Archives 
Museum of the Confederacy 
Richmond Virginia 


CAPTIONS CORRECTED 


Dear Editor, 

Please allow me this opportunity 
to correct two significant errors in 
the identification of photographs in 
your November, 1984 issue. 

The photograph on page 18, which 
is identified as “Union soldiers on 
furlough freely board trains in Chat- 
tanooga in exchange for fresh 
troops,” is from a stereo negative, 
and it and a companion view were 
issued by the E. and H.T. Anthony 
Company in their “War For The 
Union” series. 

The Anthony caption on each of 
the stereoviews states that the men 
in the photo are recently captured 
Confederate soldiers awaiting trans- 
port north from Chattanooga. 

The photograph on page 38 which 
is identified as “some of Morgan’s 
raiders at Camp Douglas” is, in real- 
ity, a group of Confederate prisoners 
who were captured at Fort Donel- 
son. While I can't prove that all the 
men were captured at Fort Donel- 
son, certainly one of them was. He 
is Corporal John Conner of Com- 
pany C, 48th (Voorhies’) Tennessee 
Infantry Regiment. 

Connor is shown in three other 
camp photographs in the book 
“More Confederate Faces.” His iden- 
tity was first established in another 
POW photograph which was first 
published in the 1982 Confederate 
Calendar (December photo). A 
closer look at the photograph also 
reveals that the men in the photo 
you published do not resemble 
photographs of Morgan’s raiders. 
Lawrence T. Jones 
Austin, Texas 


LEE & JACKSON'S 
LAST MEETING 


Lee, astride his beloved Travel- 
ler, meets Stonewall Jackson for 
the last time after the two com- 
rades-in-arms planned a Surprise 


attack at Chancellorsville, Virginia. 


THEME PRINTS, LTD. 
Civil War Art By The People Who Lived It 
PO Box 123-CWM 
Bayside, NY 11361 
(718) 225-4067 


The classic battle gave Lee a 
major victory, but cost him 
Jackson, shot by his own men. 
They mistook Stonewall's party, 
returning from reconnaissance, for 
Union calvary. 

A full-color reproduction of 
E.B.D. Julio’s 1872 work of art 
commemorating this historic 
meeting is now offered to the pub- 
lic. Set in a beautiful hand-carved 
wood frame or matted, it is avail- 
able in three sizes: 

SIZE FRAMED MATTED 

8x10 5-35 $14 

11x14 60 20 
20X24 115 50 
(Please add $2.50 for shipping) 

Send check or money order, 
specifyin:: size & whether framed 
or matted. Or, ask for free color 
brochure of other Civil War art. 


HONOR THE CONFEDERACY 
Everlasting Bronze Tributes To The CSA 


۳ CONFEDERATE 7 


$12.45 ppd. - Buckles or Paperweights - 3 or more $10.95 ea. 
Conf. Half Dollar, Great Seal of the Confederacy, Oval CSA, Sons 
of Confederate Veterans 1896, Military Order of Stars & Bars, Jeff 
Davis, R.E. Lee, N.B. Forrest, Stonewall Jackson, or Jeb Stuart 
BAXENDALE'S 
4114 CW3 Sneed, Nashville TN 37215, (615) 297-1975 


No other Forrest buckle like it. 
Lee and Johnston considered 
Forrest our Greatest Soldier. 


— CUSTOM WORK 
AVAILABLE — 


Alices‏ ی 
ACS country cottage SS‏ 


Jefferson Shirt 


100% cotton, wooden buttons and dropped 
A shoulder seams, natural color. Period design. 
i) XS toXL. Choose cotton homespun or 
2 light weight muslin.$22.95 ppd. 
"Wholesale orders welcome. Visit my shop 
in historic Harpers Ferry ! 
ALICE’S COUNTRY COTTAGE 
Specify Menor Women Box-CTRohrersville,Md. 21779 


۹ American Heart 
Association 


WERE FIGHTING FOR YOUR LIFE 


Jerry L. Russell 


will receive the Dr. Alvin 
Calman award of Civil 
War Round Table of 
Northern New Jersey at 
their regular meeting on 
Thursday evening, March 
14th, 1985 at Upsala Col- 
lege East Orange, N.J. 


Civil War Times Illustrated 
Subscriber Service 
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8 O MOVING? Please give six 

weeks notice. If calling, give your 
È new address, plus account number 
2 and old address from label. If writ- 
٦ ing, send address label and new ad- 
T dress. 


O DUPLICATE ISSUES? If call- 
ing, give address and account num- 
ber from both labels. If writing, send 
both labels. 


O OTHER MAIL: We occasionally 
allow other reputable firms to con- 
tact our subscribers if we feel their 
product or service is of value to our 
readers. ۱۲ you would prefer not to 
receive such mail, just let us know. 


O TO RENEW: To avoid lapse in 
service, renew as early as possible. 
If calling give expiration date and 
account number from label. If writ- 
ing, send address label. 


O TO SUBSCRIBE: Allow six 
weeks for delivery of your first is- 
sue. 


One year (10) issues, $18.00, 
outside the U.S., add $5.00. 


For questions regarding your subscription 
CALL TOLL FREE 
1-800-435-9610 


In Illinois call 


1-800-892-0753 


CIVIL WAR TIMES ILLUSTRATED 
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THE WAR IN WORDS 


Several score women of the South 
answered their country’s call dur- 
ing the Civil War and entered the 
previously male-dominated field of 
nursing. They became unheralded 
heroines as full-time attendants and 
administrators in Confederate hos- 
pitals. Many suffered physical pain 
and mental anguish in their efforts 
to comfort the wounded and dis- 
eased. Of those who later penned 
fascinating accounts of this service— 
the names of Kate Cumming, Judith 
McGuire and Phoebe Yates Pember 
come immediately to mind—only 
Fannie A. Beers remains in semi- 
obscurity. Her autobiographical 
book, Memories (Philadelphia, 1888, 
1889, 1891), is the only known source 
of information on this lady, and she 
displayed reluctance throughout her 
wartime recollections to comment on 
her personal life. 

Some bits and pieces do emerge 
here and there. It is known she was 
born in the North, but her birth date 
and maiden name have not come to 
light. In the 1850s she married a 
Louisianian, Augustus P. Beers, and 
made New Orleans her home. Mrs. 
Beers was visiting her mother in 
New York State when the sectional 
conflict began. No longer welcome 
in Northern society, and with her 
husband having departed for war 
with the 1st Louisiana Infantry Bat- 
talion, Mrs. Beers and her small son 
journeyed to temporary refuge at 
Richmond, Virginia. ; 

There it was that Mrs. Arthur F. 
Hopkins, wife of the chief justice of 
Alabama and a hospital matron, per- 
suaded Mrs. Beers to join in caring 
for sick and wounded soldiers. Hos- 
pital duty was always hard and 
sometimes revolting. After her first 


by James I. Robertson, Jr. 


experience in an operating room, 
Mrs. Beers commented: “No one 
could have convinced me then that 
I should ever get used to it, but I did 
later.” Patriotism was a sustaining 
element. “God has permitted me to 
work for the holy cause,” she re- 
lated. 

She shifted to the Western theater 
when her husband's unit was trans- 
ferred to the Army of Tennessee. 
Nursing duties continued. Mrs. 
Beers became a mainstay at hos- 
pitals in Gainesville, Alabama, and 
in Ringgold and Newnan, Georgia. 
So solicitous was she of her patients 
that they became known as “Mrs. 
Beers’s babies.” On one occasion, 
she spotted several cows and, need- 
ing milk for her bedridden soldiers, 
she tried for the first time to milk the 
animals. Whenever she encountered 
surgeons or nurses with no heart in 
their work, she had little hesitation 
“in bringing them to a sense of their 
duties.” 

Fittingly, as Union troops closed in 
on Newnan in 1865, and most of the 
military hospital there was evacu- 
ated, Mrs. Beers chose to remain 
behind with the immovable pa- 
tients and face the unknown conse- 
quences. 

For twenty years after the war, 
Mrs. Beers worked periodically on 
her memoirs. She was prone to in- 
corporate manufactured conversa- 
tion, and the settings she created for 
her stories were often overly elabor- 
ate. However, when portions of her 
narrative appeared in the Southern 
Bivouac and received praise, she 
completed the book. It rapidly went 
through three editions before be- 
coming a somewhat difficult volume 
to obtain on the second-hand book 
market. Memories was recently re- 
printed, for it surely is (as one 
authority has stated) “a true picture 
of hospital life in the Confederacy.” 

In view of the success this book 
has known over the years, it is re- 
grettable that knowledge of Mrs. 
Beers continues to be so scant. We 
still do not know where she spent 
her last years, or when she died. 
Anyone who could cast some light 
on this kind lady’s background 
would do historians a service. گا‎ 


Hear the roar of gunfire. 


Experience The Ordeal of the 
Union—all in one eight-volume 
set by Allan Nevins. 

Just 120 years ago, cannonballs ripped 
through America’s rich, peaceful countryside. 
Generals planned brutal midnight raids. And 
proud young men, often from the same 
family, fought back tears as they fought each 
other for the future of our country. 

These sights and sounds and sensations 
have been brought to life in the epic eight- 
volume study, The Ordeal of the Union, by . 
Pulitzer Prize-winning historian Allan Nevins. 

It is the definitive history of the Civil War, 
with unique insights into virtually every 
aspect of American life from 1847 to 1865. 

And now you can get the entire 
eight-volume set for only $17, instead of the 
$200 publisher's list price, when you choose 
one more book from the list of titles beginning 
on the right. 

History Book Club members save an 
average of 33% off publishers’ prices on 
history's best books. So join the Club today. 


All just $17, Save $183 


(with Trial Membership) 
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Take advantage of these 
great member benefits. 


Join today by selecting one 


Upon joining the Club, a membership 
account will be opened for you to which your 
purchases will be charged. You need take only 
four more selections during the next two 
years, always at the low Members’ Price. Once 
you have completed your initial membership, 
you can qualify for additional savings through 
Bonus Books which you can select from our 
entire list. 

Every four weeks (13 times a year), you will 
receive our Review, the HBC Magazine, and a 


of these books at the low 
Members’ Price. 
(First price is publishers’ list. Boldface shows Members’ Price.) 
1859. THE CELTS: The People Who Came Out of the 
Darkness, by Gerhard Herm. A 2,000-year epic study of a 
powerful people and the remarkable civilization they built. 
$15.00/$10.50 
4820. THE WARS OF THE ROSES: Peace And Conflict in 
Fifteenth Century , by John Gillingham. Shatters 
the Shakespearian myth of perpetual bloody conflict. 
$20.00/$13.50 
3970. AT DAWN WE SLEPT: The Untold Story Of Pearl 
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and packing.) 

If you should get an 
unwanted book because you The History Book Club 


had less than 10 days to decide, 
you may return it and pay 
nothing. We guarantee postage. 


Dept. N, 40 Guernsey Street, Box 790, 
Stamford, CT 06904-9973 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send me the $200, 
eight-volume set (#6627), The Ordeal of the Union, plus the 
book I’ve chosen from the list of Club selections. VX-77PS 
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Bill the set at $17, and my other book at the low Members’ Price, 
plus postage and packing. I may return the books within three 
weeks at your expense and owe nothing. Or, | will buy four more 
selections within the next two years (not including my choices 
above). Membership is cancellable anytime thereafter. All Club 
purchases are at the low Members’ Prices, and a postage-and- 
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ON THE CONFEDERACY 


. Get Nevins’ classic 
Civil War set for only 7 


Just make one additional selection at the low Members’ Price. 


7187, ELEANOR OF AQUITAINE AND THE FOUR KINGS, 
by Amy Kelly. A great English queen is brought to life in all 
her depth and strength of character. 20.00/$14.50 


7849. THE NAPOLEONIC WARS: An Illustrated History 
1792-1815, by Michael Glover. A vivid and masterful study 
of the colorful period when one man dominated European 
affairs. $22.50/$12.95 


—A DEATH GRIP 


Gettysburg 
Campaign 


James Lee McDovough 


A Study in Command 


EDWIN B.CODDINGTON 


8995. $19.95/$14.95 8862. $40.00/$22.95 6718.$19.95/$13.95 


6833. THE NAME OF THE ROSE, by Umberto Eco. A 
spellbinding mystery that combines elements of history, 
Gothic fantasy and philosophy. $15.95/$11.95 


8524. THE CHRISTIANS AS ROMANS SAW THEM, by 
Robert L. Wilken. Brings to life both the Christian movement 
and the world in which it grew. $17.95/$12.95 


1206: BOYS TOGETHER. English Public Schools 
1800-1864, by John Chandos. A vivid and exceptionally 
well-written account of the most famous system of 
education of male youth. $29.95/$19.95 
8581. SOMME, by Lyn Macdonald. Full of little-known 
episodes and telling details about this tragic WWI battle. 
$19.95/$14.50 
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(First price is publishers’ list. Boldface shows Members’ Price.) 


1891. BLACK MASTERS: A Free Family Of Color In The 
Old South, by Michael P Johnson and James L. Roark. A 
penetrating discussion of the nature of the free black 
experience in the antebellum South. $22.50/$15.00 


1578, SLAVERY AND HUMAN PROGRESS, by David Brion 
Davis. A provocative examination of the history of slavery 
and antislavery from ancient to modern times from a 
Pulitzer Prize-winning author. $25.00/$17.00 


8714. MASTER OF THE BATTLEFIELD: Monty's War 
Years, 1942-1944, by Nigel Hamilton. In this second 
volume, Monty's impressive career is charted from the North 
African desert to the battle of Normandy. 5 0 


5710. FAMILY NAMES: How Our Sumames Came To 
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For three years during the Civil 
War, Amos Beadle served as a pri- 
vate in a New York regiment. Briefly 
promoted to corporal, he was later, 
politely, reduced in rank. Barely liter- 
ate, he did not possess the skills to 
carry out a corporal’s clerical duties. 
He was present for one pitched battle 
in Virginia. At sometime during his 
service he received a wound. Though 
not very serious, in later years it gave 
him difficulty, impeding his ability to 
do heavy manual labor. He mustered 
out of the army in 1864 to work 
alone on his widowed mother’s farm 
and did not marry until she passed 
away in the early 1880s. Never much 
on conversation, Amos kept most of 
his Civil War memories to himself. 

In the present, the Beadles, a ficti- 
cious family, become curious about 
their ancestor Amos’ Civil War 
record and experiences. Everything 
they know about him has come 
down to them through what is called 
the “oral tradition,” family stories. 
Had he fought at Chancellorsville, or 
was it Spotsylvania? Had he been 
wounded in the shoulder, or had it 
been the hip? What New York regi- 
ment had he belonged to? 

Each month, the Civil War Times 
Illustrated staff receives a great deal 
of mail from families like the Bea- 
dles, families that ask if we can help 
them trace the Civil War record of an 
ancestor. Unfortunately, because our 
time is limited, we usually cannot. 
But we would like to take this oppor- 
tunity, for them and you, to pass ona 
little of what we know about piecing 
together a Civil War soldier’s story. 

Had the Beadle family contacted 
us, we would first tell them to lay 
hands on a small, valuable book by 
Bertram Groene. A history professor, 
Groene had his work published in 

: 1973 by John F. Blair of Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. Called sim- 
ply Tracing Your Civil War Ancestor, it 
is no longer in print, but should be 
available at most public libraries 
through the Inter-Library Loan Sys- 
tem. In his work, Groene suggests 
several other books and provides the 
names and addresses of different 
state and federal offices that supply 
service and military pension records. 
Most prominent among these is: The 
National Archives and Records Ser- 
vice, General Services Administra- 


tion, Washington, D.C. 20408. Both 
author Groene and the CWTI staff 
would then suggest the Beadles write 
to this address requesting a: half- 
dozen copies of the government 
form GSA 6751. With these forms in 
hand, they must next do their own 
detective work to detemine in what 
New York State regiment Amos 
served. 

Knowing Amos to have been a 
rural New Yorker, in a county where 
perhaps two to six regiments were 
raised throughout the war, and de- 
ducing that he enlisted in 1861 
(given his known three years service 
and 1864 mustering out date), his 
descendents should next contact the 
local or county historical society 
from his area. Their address, and the 
addresses of many local, county, and 
state historical organizations are 
often contained in The Official Mu- 
seum Directory, a thick annual publi- 
cation retained by most public li- 
braries. This historical society may 
likely have the muster rolls for regi- 
ments raised within their area, and 
for a small fee look through its rolls 
for 1861 and provide the Beadles 
with their ancestor’s regimental 
number and, perhaps, his company. 

Having obtained Amos’ regimen- 
tal number, we would suggest his 
family next complete a copy of form 
GSA 6751 and send it off to the Na- 
tional Archives and Records Service 
along with a fee for the research. 
Current fee rates (totaling just a few 
dollars for each research request) will 
be provided to the family when they 
first receive their research request 
forms. 

What will the Beadle family re- 
ceive from the Archives within 
twelve to sixteen weeks? Where will 
this information lead them? What are 
some other state and local sources of 
information and helpful books avail- 
able through the public library? In 
next month’s column we will provide 
that information and mention orga- 
nizations that can help those inter- 
ested in genealogical research. 


John E. Stanchak 
Editor 
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hen “Johnny Reb” is mentioned, the 
Wee thinks of a gray-clad veteran who 
fought his way from Shiloh to Vicksburg 
or stood under the Stars and Bars at the First 
Battle of Manassas or Gettysburg. Americans 
never think of Johnny Reb as a blue-clad sailor 
manning a 7-inch Brooke gun on the ironclad 
CSS Fredericksburg or standing the mid-watch 
on the cruiser CSS Shenandoah in the South 
Pacific. No one remembers the sailors of the Con- 
federate States Navy. 

Southerners created a navy when they estab- 
lished the other institutions that made up the 
Confederate States Government. In February 
1861 the Confederate Congress called for all indi- 
viduals experienced in naval matters to consult 
with the Committee on Naval Affairs, and in his 
inaugural address, President Jefferson Davis 
stated: “I . . . suggest that for the protection of 
our harbors and commerce on the high seas a 
Navy adapted to those objects will be required.” 
Two days later on February 20, the Confederate 
Congress established the C.S. Navy Department 
and President Davis appointed Florida’s Stephen 
R. Mallory Secretary of the Confederate States 
Navy. 

Mallory was a secretary without a navy in 
February 1861. But within a few weeks a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of revenue cutters, former 
slave ships, steamboats, and even tugboats had 
been obtained; by arming them with a few can- 
non, they were transformed into Confederate 
warships. Mallory had more than enough officers 
for these vessels. Some 343 officers, approxi- 
mately 24 per-cent of the 1,554 officers who were 
serving in the United States Navy as of December 
1, 1860, resigned their commissions ‘and joined 


the Confederate navy. For more than a year there 


He joined the Confederate navy and saw the world, some- 
times. And, if he was a common sailor aboard the Rebel 
raider Alabama, he saw more than his share. Right: One 
of many paintings of the Alabama sinking under the guns 
of the USS Kearsarge off Cherbourg, France in 1864. 
Below: The Alabama cruising off Capetown, South Africa. 
One of two rare sketches of this vessel off the African coast, 
it was researched by Andrew May, Durban, South Africa. 


were far more Confederate naval officers than 
billets available; many of them had to seek ser- 
vice with the army or command land batteries 
while remaining in the naval service. All, how- 
ever, later obtained employment of some kind, 
and additional officers were commissioned.* 

The Confederate navy had far more difficulty 
in filling its enlisted ranks. And throughout the 
war the naval service suffered from a manpower 
shortage. One reason for this was that the Con- 
federate army’s appetite for men was nearly in- 
satiable. Another was that Southern officers in 
the old U.S. Navy could resign their commis- 
sions and follow their political consciences, but 
Southern enlisted men had “enlisted” for a given 
period and could not resign. There is no evi- 
dence that any of these enlisted Southerners 
made it into Confederate naval service, even by 
desertion. 

The Southern states were not without sea- 
farers, however. Before the war there were hun- 
dreds of sailing vessels and steamboats owned 
and manned by Southerners. But the Rebel navy 
apparently was unable to secure the majority of 
these experienced seamen. Early in the war the 
few vessels in the small navies established by 
individual seceding states and in the large Con- 
federate States Navy itself absorbed only a limited 
number of them; the remainder were swept up 
into army service. Shortly after the firing on Fort 
Sumter the C.S. Navy Department established 
recruiting stations, or “rendezvous,” throughout 
the South. Advertisements calling for naval re- 
cruits were run in local newspapers, but few men 
were obtained. It was soon apparent the usual 
recruiting methods were inadequate. Early in 
1862 the naval secretary advised recruiting of- 
ficers that a bounty of $50 could be offered to “all 
persons, except boys, who will enlist for three 
years or the war.” This, again, was not particu- 
larly successful, primarily because those who 
would normally be attracted by this offer were 


*The maximum number of Confederate naval officers on 
active duty at one time (April 1864) was 727. The need for 
trained junior officers led to the establishment of a practical 
naval academy on the training ship CSS Patrick Henry. 


PART II CONFEDERATE TARS 


A leader of Confederate tars, Com- 
mander Catesby ap Roger Jones, a vet- 
eran officer of the antebellum U.S. 
Navy. Jones resigned his U.S. Navy 
commission in early 1861, that April 
led men in seizing the Union’s Norfolk, 
Virginia, navy yard, and in June was 
appointed a lieutenant in the Confeder- 
ate navy. He survived the war, having 
briefly commanded the CSS Virginia, 
CSS Chattahoochee, the Charlotte, 
North Carolina naval station, and the 
Selma, Alabama ordnance works. 


Alabama Department of Archives and History 


already in the army. As Lieutenant 
J.N. Barney discovered in December 
1861: “it is impossible to get men of 
the proper kind unless from the 
Army, and I have applied for the 
discharge of a number of men who 
have expressed a desire to enter the 
Navy.” 

In January 1862 Confederate naval 
officer William F. Lynch, in com- 
mand of Confederate naval forces in 
the North Carolina sounds, wrote 
about the consequences: “My great- 
est difficulty is in the want of men 
. . . [have sent to Washington, Plym- 
outh, Edenton, and Elizabeth City 
{all in North Carolina] for recruits 
without success . . . to meet the 
enemy I have not more than a suf- 
ficient number of men to fight half 
the guns.” 

The navy then tried to persuade 
the army to allow men to transfer to 
the naval service, but with limited 
success. On February 10, 1862, Cap- 
tain Franklin Buchanan wrote, “The 
Merrimack [Virginia] has not yet re- 
ceived her crew, notwithstanding all 
my efforts to procure them from the 
Army.” Eventually, 200 volunteers 
were recruited from Major General 
John B. Magruder’s command at 


Yorktown to fill out the approximate 
260-man crew of this famous iron- 
clad. 

The first Confederate conscription 
act, passed April 16, 1862, provided 
that “all seamen and ordinary sea- 
men” who had been conscripted and 
who requested naval service were 
to be transferred to the navy upon 
application to the Secretary of the 
Navy. This act was implemented by 
a War Department general order 
which provided that applications 
for transfer would be forwarded 
through supervising officers who 
would certify whether the applicant 
was or was not a seafarer. In October 
1862 another act was passed which 
permitted men subject to conscrip- 
tion to enlist in the navy, but “naval 
officers sent to conscript camps had 
little success in recruiting.” In May 
1863 Congress agreed on another 
piece of legislation which, in effect, 
said that any individual in the army 
could transfer to the navy if so re- 
quested by the Navy Department. In 
apparent defiance of these acts, the 
War Department continued to al- 
low unit commanders to determine 
whether men could transfer or not. 
Considering the ever-present army 


Above: Confederate sea raider Raphael 
Semmes’ first Rebel command, the CSS 
Sumter harassing two Federal mer- 
chant vessels. The Sumter was later 
bottled up at Gibraltar by the Union 
navy, then sold to British interests. 
Below: The CSS Shenandoah, the 
Confederate raider longest at sea. It 
was not surrendered until August 1865. 


Museum of the Confederacy, Richmond 


manpower shortage and given this 
latitude it is not surprising few men 
were able to transfer.* 

Under these acts the naval secre- 
tary as well as many of his officers 
repeatedly requested transfers from 
the army with little success. When 
Lieutenant Isaac N. Brown sought 
men for the ironclad CSS Arkansas 
being completed at Yazoo City, Mis- 
sissippi, he received six of twenty- 
five soldiers who requested transfer. 
Forty-eight hours before he was to 
go into action, in desperation he ap- 
pealed to an army commander who 
agreed to detail sixty artillerists to 
man the vessel’s guns. These men 
were on loan, however, and three 
days later, after the ship had run 
through the Union naval force above 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, they returned 
to their army unit. Brown, with too 
few men to man the guns, agreed to 
take volunteers from the army to 
serve on board for terms of a week. 
One officer wrote rather bitterly, “It 
is a shame for the Department to 
keep us here, half manned with 
green soldiers . . . [when] there is a 
good crew of sailor men, the Vir- 
ginia’s, in a shore battery near Rich- 
mond.” (The Virginia was scuttled 
May 9, 1862 and its crew given shore 
duty.) 

In Mobile, Alabama, Buchanan, 
later a Confederate admiral, com- 
plained frequently of his inability to 
obtain men from the army. For ex- 


*J. Thomas Scharf in his History of the 
Confederate States Navy wrote that the 
“transfer laws were . . . almost entirely 
disregarded.” 


Nigel Burgess and U.S. Navy 


ample, on April 6, 1863, he wrote, 
“I am much in want of men and un- 
less the Secretary of War-and the 
Generals are more liberal toward the 
Navy in permitting transfers from 
the Army to the Navy we cannot 
man either the gun-boats or floating 
batteries.” He told a local reporter 
that of 650 applications to the War 
Department for seamen in the army 
to be detailed for naval service, only 
twenty had been approved. Eventu- 
ally about 150 men were detailed 
from a Tennessee unit to serve on 
Buchanan’s ironclad flagship the 
CSS Tennessee. 

Up the Red River in Shreveport, 
Louisiana, the ironclad CSS Missouri 
was being completed. In December 
1863 the ship’s commanding officer 
wrote Secretary Mallory “my only 
hope [of acquiring men] is from the 
Army.” He requested 60 seamen, 12 
firemen, 1 carpenter, and 1 black- 
smith from Lieutenant General Kirby 
Smith, but only a handful of men 
were transferred. He searched for 
seamen in military units in Texas and 
persuaded thirty-two men to apply 
for naval service. Major General 
Magruder, their commanding officer, 
at first refused, but later agreed to 
detail them for temporary duty. 
Within weeks, however, Magruder 
asked for their return, writing, “I 
hear the Missouri can never be of any 
use.” Major General Richard Taylor 
sent thirty-six artillerists to the iron- 
clad, but after a taste of shipboard 
life and naval discipline all but 
twelve decided to return to their 
units. The Missouri's commander 
continued trying to fill his ship’s 
complement of enlisted men from 
the army. By early 1865 he had 
enough men, but wrote most of 
them were “wild Texans and men 
who have never seen a gun or a 
ship.” 

On March 20, 1864, the Confeder- 
ate Congress passed a general con- 
scription law, and Adjutant General 
Samuel Cooper directed the major 
army commanders to release a total 
of 1,200 men to the navy. Naval sta- 
tion commanders and ship officers 
scoured the enrollment camps, and 
960 men, many of them experienced 
seafarers, were enlisted in the navy. 
Subsequently, the navy reached its 
manpower peak in 1864. By the end 
of that year there were 3,674 enlisted 
men on active duty, and still ships 
were short-handed. Courts then sen- 
tenced a number of criminals to 
serve out their sentences on board 
warships, with the approval of the 
C.S. Navy Department. 
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the merchant marine. “New Orleans 
was full of seamen, discharged from 
ships that had been laid up, and 
more men were offering themselves 
for service than I could receive.” And 
like most of the other cruisers, nearly 
all the Sumter’s crew were foreigners. 
Semmes wrote in Memoirs of Service 
Afloat, “although I had sailed out of 
a Southern port, I had not half a 
dozen Southern born men [in]... 
my crew. They were mostly foreign- 
ers.” He added, “I had two or three 
Yankees on board.” A British visitor 
to the ship when it put up in Gi- 
braltar in early 1862 noted that the 
crew “are of all nations—even the 
Irish brogue was among them.” 
When Commander John Taylor 
Wood fitted out the cruiser CSS 
Tallahassee, in summer 1864 he was 
able to hand-pick a crew of 120 
officers and men, volunteers from 
the Confederate navy’s James River 
Squadron. Wood had been naval 
aide to President Davis and was on 
good terms with many Confederate 
officials, including Secretary Mal- 
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Photo by William Folsom 


Above: Living history enthusiasts 
model the prescribed uniform for Con- 
federate common sailors. During the 
Civil War the gray sailor's blouse was 
rarely seen. One veteran noted, “Who 
had ever seen a gray sailor.” Right: His 
diaries are responsible for much of 
what is known of the lives of Confeder- 
ates at sea, Admiral Raphael Semmes. 


In comparison to vessels stationed 
in home waters, ocean-going Con- 
federate cruisers had little difficulty 
in attracting qualified seamen. When 
the first cruiser, the CSS Sumter, left 
New Orleans in June 1861, Com- 
mander Raphael Semmes, her cap- 
tain, said the majority of his crew 
was composed of men taken from 
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lory; this may well explain why he 
was able to recruit volunteers from 
the naval force defending the na- 
tion’s capital, a force with its own 
manpower shortage. 


Te cruisers obtained in Europe 
were manned by foreign sailors. 
When the most famous Rebel cruiser, 
Raphael Semmes’ CSS Alabama, or 
the “290” as she was known then, 
sailed from Liverpool, England, in 
1862 “about sixty persons [were] . . . 
picked up promiscuously about the 
streets of Liverpool,” Semmes wrote 
in his memoirs. He added, “My little 
kingdom consisted of 110 of the most 
reckless sailors from the groggeries 
and brothels of Liverpool.” They in- 
cluded English, Dutch, Irish, French, 
Italian, and Spanish seamen. And 
the Alabama, as well as the other 
cruisers, would enlist men from cap- 
tured vessels. The CSS Shenandoah 
shipped a number of Germans from 
a seized merchant ship, and later a 
number of Americans, including 
several from New England. But ac- 
cording to the American minister 
to England, the Shenandoah was 
manned by English subjects. The 
CSS Rappahannock's crew was prin- 
cipally English with a few Dutch. 
Later sixteen Belgians enlisted. 

A large majority of those who 
agreed to serve on a Confederate 
cruiser did so not out of loyalty to 
the Southern cause, but for mer- 
cenary reasons. Semmes recognized 
this when he wrote, “with rare ex- 
ception a common sailor has no 
sense of nationality. He commences 
his sea-going career at so tender an 
age, is so constantly at sea, and sails 
under so many different flags, that 
he becomes eminently a citizen of 
the world.” James T. Waddell, com- 
manding officer of the Shenandoah, 
wrote in his memoirs, “Seamen, as 
far as our service was concerned, 
were merchantable articles with a 
market value. It was necessary to 
pay the price demanded or dispose 
with their services and abandon the 
cruise. It was felt, therefore, that if, 
in the exercise of my discretion it 
became necessary to go beyond the 
established pay allowance, the Navy 
Department would take steps neces- 
sary to legalize the act.” A seaman 
who deserted from the Rappahannock 
informed a United States diplomatic 
official that the ship’s captain in a 
speech told his crew that they were 
to fight for money “and he was 
going to fight for his country and 
his home.” 


The cruiser’s commanding officers 
followed merchant marine practice 
of paying wages high enough to per- 
suade men to ship. Prize money was 
always emphasized. Equally impor- 
tant, by special permission from 
the Navy Department, they were 
allowed to pay their crew in gold. 
Arthur Sinclair wrote in Two Years on 
the Alabama that in recruiting, the 
items “most alluring — double pay, in 
gold, generous rations; tobacco ad 
libitum, grog twice a day and in 
generous quantity, [and] prospective 
prize money . . .” 

Semmes recalled in his memoirs 
how he persuaded seamen to ship: 
“Finally I came to the finances, and 
like a skilful Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, I put the budget to them, in its 
very best aspect. As I spoke of good 
pay, and payment in gold, ‘hear! 
hear!’ comes up from several voices. 
I would give them, I said, about 
double the ordinary wages, to com- 
pensate them for the risks they 
would have to run, and I promised 
them, in case we should be suc- 
cessful, ‘lots of prize money!” But in 
spite of the attractive wages and 
other incentives, the cruisers were 
frequently short-handed. The CSS 
Florida, commissioned a Confederate 
man-of-war in Nassau, the Bahamas, 
could attract only twenty-two men 
there. John Newland Maffitt, her 
commanding officer, had to sail to 
Mobile, Alabama, risking capture by 
a blockader, in order to fill his ship’s 
complement of 130 men. 

Semmes, Waddell, Maffitt, and the 
other cruiser commanders all men- 
tioned that they also had difficulty 
retaining seamen. Desertion was a 
major problem. Semmes wrote, “I 
had a precious set of rascals on board 
—faithless in the matter of abiding 
by their contracts.” In every port 
men disappeared and had to be re- 
placed. Frequently, the local United 
States diplomatic official or “spies” 
were blamed for “luring” crew mem- 
bers into deserting. Paymaster 
Douglas Forrest of the Rappahannock 
noted in his diary, “Captain refused 
to let men go on liberty . . . the 
Captn. in view of the frequent de- 
sertion even of appointed officers is 
unwilling to give an opportunity to 
the men to do likewise.” 

An undetermined but apparently 
large number of foreigners also 
served in the home water vessels. 
Confederate naval vessels on the 
New Orleans, Charleston, Mobile, 
and Savannah stations all had a con- 
siderable number of foreign seamen. 
An officer reporting on board the 


Two Confederate naval officers. 
Below: Captain William H. Chase, be- 
lieved formerly in command of Confed- 
erate soldiers at Pensacola, Florida in 
1861. Above: Lieutenant Jefferson 
Phelps, Jr, stationed at Richmond 
throughout the war. 


CSS Morgan in the Mobile Squadron 
was shocked at her crew. “To call the 
Morgan's crew sailors would be 
disgracing the name,” he wrote with 
a touch of xenophobia. “Out of a 
hundred and fifty not one is even 
American, much less a Southerner. 
We have Irish, Dutch, Norwegian, 
Danes, French, Spanish, Italians, 
Mexican, Indians, and mutezos [sic] 
—a set of desperate cut throats. But 
worst of all their loyalty is doubtful 
. .. could go into the country and 
get ten Southerners and teach them 
more in one week about seamanship 
and gunnery than these fellows will 
learn in twelve months.” Not sur- 
prisingly, Admiral Buchanan wrote, 
“There are on board . . . these vessels 
some of the greatest vagabonds you 
will ever read of . . . one or two such 
hung. . . would have a wonderful 
effect.” 
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Of course not all foreigners serv- 
ing in the Confederate navy were, 
as one officer put it, a “disgrace to 
the service.” An Englishman noted 
the crew of the Virginia II (commis- 
sioned for James River service late 
in the war) “were truly magnificent 
specimens of bone and muscle— 


` mostly foreign-born, from the mer- 


chant navy . . . reminded me much 
of what I had seen in the British 
navy.” The Charleston Squadron, 
which included a large number of 
foreign seamen, was well-trained 
and well-disciplined. Lieutenant 
William H. Parker in his Recollections 
of a Naval Officer wrote that the crew 
of the CSS Beaufort, which he com- 
manded in 1861, was “composed of 
Englishmen, Danes and Swedes. I 
had never sailed with a better one 
[crew], and I never knew them to fail 
in their duty; indeed I used to won- 
der at their eagerness to go into 
battle considering the fact that they 
knew nothing at all about the cause 
of the war.” His crew included “two 
splendid specimens of men-of-war 
men” who had trained on the Brit- 
ish gunnery ship HMS Excellent and 
had the Crimean War medal. One of 
these fellows was mortally wounded 
during the Battle of Hampton Roads 
in March 1862. Parker mentioned 
that after the battle he visited him 
“and asked him what I could do for 
him. He said he would like a cup of 
tea and a pair of clean socks, which 
were given him. He died at 8 o'clock, 
quietly and resignedly.” 


There were also blacks, both free 
and slave, who served on board 
Confederate warships, but we know 
little about them. Many of them 
were servants to the officers and 
also performed other duties. Some 
were cooks. The ironclad CSS Chi- 
cora in South Carolina's Charleston 
Squadron had three free Negroes 
“regularly enlisted” as seamen. 

By 1864 the majority of seamen 
serving on board the river and har- 
bor defense vessels were transfers 
from the army or conscripts. On 
January 12, 1864, Commander Wil- 
liam W. Hunter, in command of 
Georgia's Savannah Squadron, re- 
ported three of his vessels, the iron- 
clads Savannah and Georgia, and a 
wooden gunboat were “manned 
with conscripts.” In April a sailor on 
the Fredericksburg in Virginia’s James 
River Squadron wrote his father “the 
crew is very mixed up—about half 
of us have just come from the army 
...”” Raphael Semmes, when he took 
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command of the James River Squad- 
ron early in 1865, discovered that “its 
personnel was drawn almost entirely 
from the army.” And in the spring 
of 1864 the ironclad CSS Neuse was 
completed far up the winding Neuse 
River in North Carolina. The ves- 
sel’s crew was obtained from nearby 
army units. “Long, lank, Tar Heels 
. . . from the Piney Woods,” one 
officer described them. “You ought 
to see them in the boats,” he said. 
“They are all legs and arms and 
while working at the guns their legs 
get tangled in the tackles and they 
are always in the wrong place and 
in each other’s way.” 

Robert Watson was one of sixteen 
enlisted men in the Army of Ten- 
nessee transferred to the Savannah 
Squadron. He considered himself 
most fortunate and was always will- 
ing to aid in getting friends trans- 
ferred. On April 1, 1864, he men- 
tioned in his diary that “Lieut. 
Carnes . . . asked me if I knew of any 
seamen in Johnston’s army. I told 
him that I would give him a list of 
names in the morning.” When one 
of his friends later deserted, Watson 
wrote, “I am greatly surprised at his 
desertion from the navy where he 
had plenty to eat and little to do.” 

“Plenty to eat and little to do” were 
certainly reasons why, given the 
chance, soldiers would willingly be- 
come sailors. Soldiers have always 
envied and frequently resented what 
they considered were sailors’ plush 
living conditions—good food and 
plenty of it, warm dry quarters, 
clean beds, and rarely having to risk 
their lives in battle. This was cer- 
tainly true in the Civil War. In addi- 
tion, pay was not a factor. The base 
pay of sailors and soldiers was simi- 
lar, except for those serving on the 
cruisers; probably this was not com- 
mon knowledge in the Confederate 
armies. 

Seamen shipped for the cruisers 
were paid more than seamen in the 
home water vessels and stations. 
The home water sailors were also not 
paid in gold, but in the Confederate 
currency that became increasingly 
worthless as the war and the infla- 
tion rate escalated. A young engi- 
neer on the CSS North Carolina com- 
plained to his brother: “Everything 
is awful high in Wilmington [North 
Carolina] in two months our pay will 
hardly pay our washing Bill for one 
month.” Seaman Watson wrote in 
his diary, “The crew was paid off 
during the day but I got no money 
and don’t expect to get any for the 
next six months for it takes nearly 


all my wages to pay for soap and 
tobacco. Soap is $8.30 per bar and 
tobacco is $3.00 per pound . . . Some 
of the men have been on board over 
a year and this is the first time they 
have drawn any money.” The nor- 
mal pay scaled ranged from $12 a 
month for landsmen and other in- 
experienced hands, to $14 a month 
for ordinary seamen, ‘and $18 a 
month for seamen. Watson was 
rated a seaman, drawing $18 a 
month. A seaman of the CSS Georgia 
requested transfer to the army “as 
my pay is two [sic] small for my 
suport.” 

The having “little to do,” men- 
tioned by Watson, was not entirely 
correct. Watson, himself, would later 
change his mind about his duties. 
Daily routine for seamen on board 
a Confederate warship was generally 
the same regardless of whether it 
was a cruiser or a home water vessel. 
This routine was virtually the same 
as that followed in the Union navy; 
this is not surprising considering 
that nearly all the commanding of- 
ficers had served in the United 
States Navy. But there was some 
variation from ship to ship, depend- 
ing on the captain. Some command- 
ing officers always had church ser- 
vice and inspection on Sunday, 
others would hold inspection on 
Saturday and allow liberty on Sun- 
day. Reveille was usually at 5 a.m. 
After hammocks were lashed, the 
crew washed down the decks. On 
most ships the berth and gun decks 
were scrubbed down with saltwater 
and the spar deck holystoned. 

Seaman Watson talked frequently 
about this: “Sat. 26th [1864] . . . all 
hands at work holy stoning the deck, 
scrubbing paint work and ham- 
mocks.” On June 18 he wrote: “After 
breakfast took the covering off the 
spar deck on shore and holystoned 
it. This covering is made of inch 
boards put together in sections and 
is laid on the spar deck which is iron 
clad. Scrubbed gun deck, berth 
deck, and everything else that could 
be scrubbed.” A Confederate States 
Marine officer on board the Savan- 
nah wrote, “Every Sat. the ship is 
scrubbed out from top to bottom, 
and today being Sat. all hands are 
washing away and the decks are 
flooded with water. You can imagine 
how cheerless and uncomfortable 
everything is.” 

After breakfast, the ship’s crew 


-was drilled. Watson almost daily 


wrote in his diary, “Drill in morn- 
ing,” or “Drilled at B.S. [broadside] 
gun in morning and at small arms in 


afternoon.” On the CSS Albemarle 
and a number of other ships the 
crews exercised at the guns twice 
a day. Lieutenant George Gift on 
the gunboat CSS Chattahoochee told 
another officer, “Our routine is very 
strict. We drill a gun crew for 45 
minutes during the forenoon until all 
crews are drilled. At 7 bells— 1⁄2 pass 
three—all hands to quarters and 
have half an hour drill, then fire 
quarters . . . I am endeavoring to 
bring them to regular man-of-war 
style.” 


On the river and harbor defense 
vessels most of the emphasis was 
put on drilling with the heavy guns. 
Occassionally, sailors practiced firing 
live ammunition. Watson mentioned 
in his diary several times that the 
Savannah “got up steam and went 
down the river and fired three shots 
out of each gun at a target.” Empha- 
sis was placed, as it had been since 
the introduction of muzzle-loaders, 
on improving speed in loading and 
running out the guns. But the cruiser 
captains put less emphasis on drill- 
ing and firing the guns. Semmes, 
when in command of the Alabama, 
would allow his gun crews to prac- 
tice on captured ships before burn- 
ing them. Subsequently, gunnery on 
the Alabama was not good, as was 
evident in its doomed 1864 fight with 
the USS Kearsarge, where very few 
shots hit the Union vessel. 

In addition to exercising the guns, 
the crew usually drilled with rifles, 
cutlasses, and sidearms. They were 
called away to general quarters sev- 
eral times a week. An officer on the 
Charleston Harbor ironclad CSS Pal- 
metto State wrote: “One drill I intro- 
duced on board here . . . Every 
officer and man had his appointed 
port or hatch to escape by in case of 
the vessel’s suddenly sinking . . . the 
first man who reached the deck im- 
mediately took off the iron grating 
without waiting to be told. At the 
order, ‘clear the ship,’ all hands 
would assemble on the [casemate’s] 
roof in less than a minute.” 

The men had other responsibilities 
depending upon whether they were 
on sailing ships, ironclads, or small 
gunboats. On all the ships they had 
to stand watch, whether in port or 
operating. At sea or while operating, 
except during general quarters, the 
ship’s crew was divided into port 
and starboard watches. On the iron- 
clads the crew was constantly calk- 
ing and pumping. These ships’ bulk- 
heads were constructed primarily 


out of green timber and leaked in- 
cessantly. An engineer on the CSS 
North Carolina wrote his sister “our 
ship is not worth much . . . she is 
beginning to leak badly.” He later 
wrote that “she leaks so badly that 
we have to keep steam up all the 
time” to work the pumps. An officer 
on the CSS Atlanta recorded in his 
diary: (December 17, 1862, “3 inches 
water in the ship”; (December 18), 
“pumps steadily at work—7 inches 
water in the ship”; (December 19), 
“Pumps well attended to—9 inches 
water in the ship”; (December 22), 
“pumps regularly attended to.” An- 
other officer on that ironclad com- 
plained, “if a person were blind 
folded and carried below and then 
turned loose he would imagine him- 
self in a swamp, for the water is 
trickling in all the time . . .” Crew 
members frequently jumped out of 
their hammocks at reveille only to 
find themselves standing in cold 
water. 

On the cruisers daily work in- 
cluded scrubbing the decks, drilling 
the guns and other exercises, as well 
as the typical work of an ocean-going 
warship in the days of sail. Arthur 
Sinclair in Two Years on the Alabama 
wrote, “we have settled down once 
more to the ordinary routine of ship 
duties . . . The plane or adz of 
carpenter Robinson is smoothing or 
trimming a timber; gunner Cuddy 
and mates, pots and pans in hand, 
are polishing up the battery; sail- 
maker Alcott is mending a rent in the 
awning; Jack, seated on deck . . . is 
painting a main brace . . . On the 
yard-arms and rigging, top men here 
and there, under the supervision of 
boatswain McCaskey, are securing 
chaffing gear on the yards and rig- 
ging.” Accounts written about the 
cruisers also mention that small boat 
drills were carried out whenever 
possible. 

When “knock off ship’s work” was 
piped late in the afternoon, all but 
those on watch had the rest of the 
day to themselves. “Jack Tar,” as the 
sailor has traditionally been called, 
found a variety of ways to amuse 
himself while on board ship. As with 
most sailors during the 19th Century, 
dancing was a favorite amusement 
with Confederate sailors. Semmes, 
in his memoirs, wrote that on the 
Alabama: “after the duties of the day 
were over, they [sailors] would gen- 
erally assemble on the forecastle, 
and, with violin, and tambourine— 
and I always kept them supplied 
with these and other musical instru- 
ments—they would extemporize a 


ball-room, by moving the shot-racks, 
coils of rope, and other impedi- 
ments, out of the way, and, with 
handkerchiefs tied around the waists 
of some of them, to indicate who 
were to be the ladies of the party, 
they would get up a dance with all 
due form and ceremony; the ladies, 
in particular, endeavoring to initiate 
all the airs and grace of the sex—the 
only drawback being a little hoarse- 
ness of the voice, and now and then 
the use of an expletive, which would 
escape them when something went 
wrong in the dance, and they forgot 
they had the aprons on . . . On these 
occasions, the discipline of the ship 
was wont to be purposely relaxed, 
and roars of laughter, and other 
evidence of the rapid flight of the 
jocund hours, at other times entirely 
inadmissible, would come resound- 
ing aft on the quarter-deck.” 

On a number of ships minstrel 
shows or theatricals were staged. 
On other occasions “yarn-spinners” 
would occupy an evening’s enter- 
tainment. And amusement took 
other forms . Semmes permitted his 
men to purchase monkeys and par- 
rots. Reading books was rare among 
enlisted men, but letter writing was 
surprisingly popular—apparently 
Confederate sailors were fairly liter- 
ate. Fishing was common, and in 
season oystering was popular with 
crew members in the home water 
vessels. When the Shenandoah 
crossed the equator, the traditional 
“King Neptune” ceremony was car- 
ried out, an informal initiation rite 
all sailors undergo the first time they 
cross this line. Captain Waddell later 
wrote, “tar and soap . . . and water 
from a donkey engine which threw 
a stream two inches in diameter over 
the unlucky victim is the ordeal 
through which each one passed 
upon his introduction to the line 
where Neptune is supposed to hold 
his court.” 


the most popular‏ هت 
pastimes on board ship were eating‏ 
and drinking. Confederate tars ate‏ 
well—certainly in comparison to‏ 
their army counterparts serving in‏ 
northern Virginia and elsewhere in‏ 
the South. A former soldier aboard‏ 
the Fredericksburg wrote his father,‏ 
“We get plenty to eat and of that‏ 
which [is] tolerably good we get near‏ 
twice as much as we did in camp.”‏ 
Watson wrote in his diary shortly‏ 
after going on board the Savannah,‏ 
“Got dinner, pork, peas and hard‏ 
bread, good living to what we’ve‏ 
Continued on page 36‏ 
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ANCIENT WEAPONS 
IN A MODERN WAR 


he Souths 


Legion Of 


LANCERS 


By Wayne Austerman 


The romance of the lance. In this 1862 engraving, lance- 
carrying Federal horsemen, looking like toy soldiers, parade 
past their camp. This sort of pristine image, memories of 
Balaklava, and thoughts of Ivanhoe, prompted a few 
Southerners to adopt the lance as a weapon for their revolu- 
tion. 


wo Comanche warriors reined their ponies 
to a halt in the concealing shade of a post 
oak and looked down on the scene that 
unfolded below them in the valley of the Devil's 
River. A long column of wagons, guns, and 
horsemen labored up the rutted trail past the slim 
brown coil of the river. The braves’ keen eyes 
caught the flash of sunlight on the brass trim- 
mings of a Harpers Ferry rifle, and the coppery 
sheen of the cannons’ barrels, but what immedi- 
ately drew their interest were the riders who car- 
ried weapons much like their own fur-tasselled, 
ironwood war lances. Even in the distant shim- 
mer of a warm autumn afternoon, they could see 
the scarlet guidons flirting in the breeze below 
the cold glimmer of steel points. The tribesmen 
shook their heads in puzzlement before turning 
their ponies’ heads away to the north. Not only 
were the white men marching west to make war 
on other white men, but these people who were 
so rich in the guns that killed far and spoke often 
were arming their warriors with spears. It was 
a thing to ponder over the lodge’s fire on a cold 
night. ۱ 
The troops who so bemused the Comanches 
formed part of Rebel Brigadier General Henry H. 
Sibley’s Army of New Mexico, and their march 


RSS 


from San Antonio to El Paso was the prelude to 
a defeat that saw Confederate soldiers carry the 
lance into battle for the first time in an action that 
killed both their comrades and the cherished 
illusions of many Southerners. The story of the 
Confederate lancers ranged from New Mexico to 
Virginia, but spanned little more than a year of 
the American Civil War. It well illustrated the 
mixture of dire necessity and romantic nostalgia 
that permeated so much of the South’s early war 
effort. Courage and their superiors’ sad capacity 
for self-delusion compelled Rebel cavalrymen to 
ride forth against rifled muskets with the weapon 
of Ivanhoe in their hands. 

European armies had fielded lancer regi- 
ments for centuries until the last great wasting 
of men and horses took place on the plains before 
Cracow in 1839. Americans, a thoroughly prag- 
matic breed in all undertakings, had traditionally 
shown scant interest in such formations. But in 
the mid-1840s Lieutenant William J. Hardee of the 
2d Dragoons returned to the United States from 
attending the French Royal Cavalry School at 
Saumur, and convinced Colonel David E. Twiggs 
that two squadrons of the regiment at Fort Jesup, 
Louisiana should be armed and drilled with 
the lance until they became proficient with the 


U.S.A.M.H.1. 


weapon. Twiggs consented, and for the first and 
last time troops of the Regular Army carried the 
long shafts. The experiment proved to be short- 
lived, as “the American trooper did not take 
naturally to that weapon.” Two years later a 
special “Spy Company” saw service in the Mexi- 
can War. Carrying captured lances and clad in 
Mexican uniforms, the scouts mounted forays 
behind the enemy lines. The Spanish and Mexi- 
can troops in the New World had long favored 
lances, but the North Americans remained cool 
to a weapon that remained attractive to most of 
the great powers in Europe. 

The onset of the Civil War in 1861 suddenly 
brought the lance into fashion among the vol- 
unteer cavalrymen of both sides. The Union 
Army boasted at least four such units. The most 
famous, the 6th Pennsylvania Cavalry (Rush’s 
Lancers), carried its distinctive arm until the 
spring of 1863, when the lance yielded to the car- 
bine. The Pennsylvanians had found the flashy 
weapons no match for firearms in battle. 

Southerners proved much more receptive to 
the lance. The romantic novels of Sir Walter Scott 
exerted a strong influence on the Southern im- 
agination with their tales of brave knights and 
sturdy yeomen. Jousting at hoops with blunt 
lances became a popular form of mounted rec- 
reation among many Southrons, and it was easy 
to see the attraction the weapon held for Har- 
dee and his fellow-Georgian, Twiggs. Perhaps 
because of this cultural trait, or due to the criti- 
cal shortage of modern cavalry arms, many gray 
troopers found an ashen shaft instead of a Sharps 
carbine resting in their saddleboots. 

The earliest of the Confederate lancers, and 
those who saw the most extensive action, came 
from the frontier state of Texas. It was surpris- 
ing that men long known for their trust in the 
Colt revolver and the long rifle would muster be- 
neath the pennons, but during the early course 
of the war no fewer than five Texas cavalry 
regiments were armed wholly or in part with 
the lance. Two of them carried it westward in 
the most ambitious, if isolated, campaign ever 
mounted by the Confederacy. 

In the summer of 1861 Lieutenant Colonel 
John R. Baylor led the 2d Texas Mounted Rifles 
north from El Paso to seize the Union post of Fort 
Fillmore, New Mexico, and lay the groundwork 
for a major thrust up the Rio Grande to take 
Santa Fe and hold the Southwest for the Confed- 
eracy. President Jefferson Davis unwisely selected 
an alcoholic ex-major of the U.S. 2d Dragoons, 
Brigadier General Henry H. Sibley, to assume 
command of the theater from Baylor and bring 
the plan to fruition. 
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With or without lances, many Confederate horse soldiers were well-equipped early in the war. This badly faded, 


previously unpublished 1861 photograph of a mounted rifleman from Montgomery, Alabama, “Jim and his Pony,” still 
gives evidence of the quality and variety of their accoutrements. 


Sibley arrived in San Antonio in 
August and began assembling an 
army for this audacious enterprise. 
Among the first units to muster was 
the 4th Texas Mounted Volunteers, 
led by Lieutenant Colonel William R. 
“Dirty-Shirt” Scurry. Company G 
of the 4th volunteered as a lancer 
outfit under the command of Cap- 
tain Marinus Cornelius van den 
Heuvel, a Dutch-Belgian immigrant. 
His troopers were largely of Ger- 
manic stock, drawn from the rural 
counties northwest of Houston. The 
company entered service on Sep- 
tember 24, with a leader who had 
already seen cavalry action in his 
youth. A comrade recalled that van 
den Heuvel had been “in eight pitch 
(sic) battles in Europe.” The Dutch- 
man soon had his farmboys learning 
the drill for their “hog-pokers,” as 
many Texans called the lances. 

Sibley listed other lancers on his 
muster rolls. Colonel Tom Green’s 
5th Texas Mounted Volunteers 
boasted twin lancer companies. Cap- 
tain Willis L. Lang’s Company B 
joined the regiment with seventy- 
nine blades gleaming from the ends 
of their polished shafts. The Falls 
County riders followed a man who 
was a unique blend of Southern 
gentleman and hardened frontiers- 
man. A lawyer turned planter, he 
had fought Comanches with the 
Texas Rangers. Propertied, wealthy, 
and a large-scale slaveowner, Lang 
was the sort who would tuck a 
volume of Sir Walter Scott in his sad- 
dlebags before departing on a buf- 
falo hunt or Indian scout. Obviously 
moved by the romance of the lance, 
he was still pragmatic enough to 
equip his men with revolvers as 
well. 

Company G of the 5th followed 
Captain Jerome B. McCown, a 41- 
year-old Alabamian who had pre- 
viously served with Colonel Jack 
Hays’ Texas Rangers in the Mexican 
War. He was known throughout the 
state for the masterfully succinct 
prayer he delivered before the regi- 
ment on the eve of a battle. 


Oh Lord, we are about to join battle 
with vastly superior numbers of the 
enemy, and Heavenly Father, we would 
mightily like for you to be on our side 
and help us; but if you can't do it, for 
Christ's sake don't go over to the Mexi- 
cans, but just lie low and keep dark, and 
you'll see one of the damndest fights you 
ever saw in all your born days. Amen. 


While Hays’s men had compiled a 
fearsome combat record with their 
Colt revolvers, McCown must have 


been impressed with the dash and 
glitter of the Mexican lancers. A 
career as a State legislator and Ran- 
ger captain followed his exploits in 
Mexico, and on September 12, 1861, 
he enrolled the “Jackson Cavalry” 
in his hometown of Hempstead. 
Armed with lances and six-guns, the 
company joined Green’s command 
in San Antonio soon afterwards. 

The three lancer units were avow- 
edly Sibley’s “pride and joy.” Their 
arms sported 3 by 12-inch blades 
mounted on slender 9-foot shafts. 
Red pennants fluttered bravely from 
them as the troopers wheeled and 
cantered in formation around Alamo 
Plaza. “The sight was truly grand,” 
confessed a trooper of the 4th Texas. 
On October 21 Sibley staged a grand 
review of his force, and his daughter 
presented a battle flag to one of the 
lancer companies. The next day the 
4th and 5th joined the 7th Texas and 
assorted artillery units as the army 
left San Antonio for the 700-mile 
march to El Paso. 

By early January 1862, the Texans 
had reached the Rio Grande settle- 
ment and joined Baylor's garrison at 
Fort Bliss. There had already been 
some changes. Late in December 
Captain van den Heuvel had har- 
bored some second thoughts about 
his men’s armament and replaced 
the lances with rifles. The “hog-pok- 
ers” remained in Green’s regiment. 


On February 7, the 5th Texas spear- 
headed Sibley’s invasion of unionist 
New Mexico as the 2,500-man force 
struck north from the ruins of Fort 
Thorn. Twelve days later the Texans 
were drawn up before Fort Craig, a 
strongly-defended Yankee outpost 
on the Rio Grande. Federal Colonel 
E.R.S. Canby sat tight behind his 
breastworks and dared Sibley to 
stage an assault. The Confederates 
warily bypassed the citadel and 
moved on to reach Valverde Ford, a 
few miles upstream. 

When Sibley’s troops arrived at 
the ford they found that Canby had 
dispatched a force to block their 
crossing, and fighting erupted. The 
combat blazed through the early 
hours of the 21st, and by noon a 
drunken Sibley had relinquished tac- 
tical command to Colonel Green and 
retired to his ambulance. As the day 
wore on Green decided to dismount 
part of his force and launch a con- 
certed infantry and cavalry attack 
aimed at breaking the Union line and 
overrunning Canby’s artillery. The 
bugles’ brisk notes slanted upward 
in the crisp desert air, and the lancer 


companies swung down their points 
and swept forward in three columns 
at a gallop. 

Company A of the 2d Colorado 
Volunteer Infantry loomed up out 
of the dust and smoke. Captain 
Theodore H. Dodd had formed his 
men in a hollow square that bristled 
with Springfield bayonets. Private 
Ovando Hollister, member of an- 
other Colorado unit, witnessed the 
charge, and wrote that the lancers 
“looked as if the Devil had set them 
on end” as they thundered down 
upon the bluecoats. Dodd coolly 
raised his sword and shouted, “They 
are Texans. Give them Hell!” A 
volley tore through the Texans, spill- 
ing men and horses into the brush. 
Captain Lang dropped with a fearful 
wound and then the lancers struck 
home. “Some came near enough to 
be transfixed and lifted from their 
saddles by bayonets,” wrote Hollis- 
ter, “but the greater part bit the 
dust before their lances could come 
into use.” 

The Confederates were horrified 
by the carnage wrought by that lone 
volley. Twenty of Lang’s men lay 
dead or wounded. Captain McCown 
had lost six killed or injured. Many 
of the survivors staggered back to 
Sibley’s lines on foot, for the car- 
casses of forty-two horses lay piled 
in bleeding heaps around Dodd’s 
square. Green later reported that the 
lancer action was “one of the most 
gallant and furious charges . . . ever 
witnessed in the annals of battles.” 
Colonel Scurry gloomily confessed 
that “the desperate courage (of the 
lancers) was ineffectual against great 
odds and superior arms.” The two 
companies had suffered the greatest 
proportional loss to their numbers 
that any unit in the command would 
endure during the entire campaign. 

Despite this minor disaster, 
Green’s attack succeeded in breaking 
the Federal line, forcing Canby’s 
men to retreat hastily. The 2d Colo- 
rado marched off the field with bayo- 
net blades that now gleamed redder 
than the guidons of Sibley’s lances. 

Captain McCown quickly rearmed 
his shaken men with captured rifles. 
But Lang lingered on painfully for 
nine days in a field hospital. “His 
wound was a terrible one,” wrote a 
friend, “and one that caused the 
most intense suffering, and knowing 
from its nature that it was not pos- 
sible for him to live, he ordered his 
colored servant to hand him his pis- 
tol, which he did, and with this 
weapon he ended his suffering and 
his life.” 

Sibley’s campaign lurched on from 
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victory at Valverde Ford to find 
fleeting triumph in the capture of 
Santa Fe, before collapsing in the 
debacle at Glorieta Pass. The beaten 
army retreated down the Rio Grande 
to El Paso, fighting starvation along 
the way and narrowly eluding being 
trapped near Fort Craig by Canby’s 
resurgent forces. From El Paso it 
began the long march back to San 
Antonio. As the Texans plodded 
eastward through the desert they left 
two dreams in ashes behind them: 
Sibley’s bid for a crushing Southern 
victory in the Southwest, and the 
romantic vision of proud cavaliers 
sweeping the field with their bright 
lances. 

Sibley’s doomed horsemen were 
not the only Texans to place an early 
trust in wood and steel instead of 
powder and ball. The autumn of 
1861 had also seen the Reverend 
George Washington Carter obtain 
a colonel’s commission and begin 
raising troops for service in “Car- 
ter’s Lancers.” While he was presi- 
dent of a small Methodist college, 
Carter had little schooling in war- 
fare, and he fell under the influence 
of Major General David E. Twiggs, 
prewar department commander in 
Texas, and now a Confederate of- 
ficer. Twiggs retained his old en- 
thusiasm for the lance, and soon had 
Carter fabricating the arms at his 
college, while he instructed each 
recruit to procure a good horse, “a 
bowie knife and the best firearms he 
can obtain; if possible a double barrel 
shot gun, and six-shooter.” 

Carter was very proud of what he 
presumed to be his unit’s elite status. 
“This will be the only Regiment of 
Lancers in the service,” the Texas 
State Gazette mistakenly declared, 
“and Lancers are the most formida- 
ble cavalry in the world. We have 
chosen this arm at the earnest solici- 
tation of Gen. (David) Twiggs. The 
lance simply takes the place of the 
sword in a charge, and is much the 
most terrible weapon.” 

Carter’s recruiters worked hard, 
and by March 7, 1862, the Gazette 
could boast that “Col. Carter’s regi- 
ment of Texas Lancers has now its 
full compliment (sic) of companies. 
He is authorized to receive five more 
companies for the same service.” In- 
credibly, thirty companies of Texans 
had answered the reverend’s call, 
and he was ordered to group three 
regiments of ten companies each 
into a lancer brigade. Dubbed the 
21st Texas Cavalry (1st Texas Lanc- 
ers), 24th Texas Cavalry (2d Texas 
24 
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Members of Rush’s Lancers. 
lounge in camp with ‘their 
awkward arms, no doubt put- 
ting them to their best use, as 
photographic props. 


Lancers), and 25th Texas Cavalry 
(3d Texas Lancers), the new regi- 
ments were led by Carter (doubling 
as both brigade and regimental 
commander), Colonel Franklin C. 
Wilkes, and Colonel Clayton C. Gil- 
lespie. Both officers were fellow 
Methodist clergymen. 


Casier Lancers were not destined 
to long remain either in the saddle 
or armed with lances. Major General 
Earl Van Dorn ordered the brigade 
to Arkansas, and upon arrival it 
received additional orders that di- 
rected the 24th and 25th to give up 
their mounts and reorganize as in- 
fantry units. The 21st managed to 
remain a cavalry regiment through- 
out the war, but the rest of the 
preacher’s men wound up as “web- 


feet” (sailors) in a transition that 
almost sparked a mutiny among the 
Texans. A frustrated Carter had 
already returned home to his pul- 
pit, but his successor, Lieutenant 
Colonel D.C. Giddings, had good 
sense enough to discard the lances 
and obtain rifles for his companies. 
So passed the last of the Lone Star 
lancers. 

Other parts of the Confederacy 
contained men whose fancies were 
pricked by the bannered shafts. Brig- 
adier General Joe Shelby’s rough- 
hewn Missouri cavalry command 
included Colonel Alonzo Slayback’s 
regiment, armed for a time with 
“lances tipped with steel and dec- 
orated with gay flags made by fair 
hands. . . the clumsy and unwieldy 
lances (were) more dangerous to the 


. than 
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horses and the rear ranks . . 
they could ever be to the enemy. 
Later in 1861 another senior Confed- 
erate officer told a cheering crowd in 
Memphis, Tennessee that a “bat- 
tle-line” should be established with 
“lancers, bowie-knife and pikemen.” 

The lancer ideal received continu- 
ing support at both the popular and 
official levels farther to the east in 
Virginia. In Pocahontas County the 
authorities ordered the manufacture 
of “four to five thousand lances for 
home defense.” In Richmond, Col- 
onel Josiah Gorgas, Chief of Ord- 
nance, had the government arsenals 
producing both lances and infantry 
pikes. 

Despite the demonstrated superi- 
ority of the rifled carbine and 
revolver as cavalry arms, the lance 


mania raged unabated among the 
Southrons. General Joseph E. Johns- 
ton, former colonel of the 2d U.S. 
Cavalry and senior field commander 
in Virginia, wrote to his adjutant 
general on February 9, 1862, pro- 
testing: “We should have a much 
larger cavalry force. The greatest ob- 
jection, or rather difficulty, in in- 
creasing it, is said to be the want 
of proper arms. This can be easily 
removed by equipping a large body 
of lancers. These weapons can be 
furnished easily and soon, and 
would be formidable—much more 
so than sabres—in the hands of 
new troops, especially against the 
enemy’s artillery. The shafts should 
be about ten feet long and the heads 
7 or 8 inches. Those furnished to us 
are—many of them of heavy wood 


and too short, the heads too thin and 
unnecessarily broad. Ash is the best 
wood.” 

Major General John B. Magruder, 
Johnston’s subordinate, enthusiasti- 
cally agreed, calling for the “arming 
of cavalry with lances and shot- 
guns.” The Richmond Examiner con- 
curred, and as late as April 1862, it 
was still urging the concentration 
and special training of both lancers 
and pikemen in elite units. There 
were already some lancers in the 
field, for on January 3, 1862, Con- 
federate artilleryman George Neese 
noted in his diary that “a company 
of our Cavalry passed us armed with 
lances, which consisted of a steel 
spear about ten inches long mounted 
on a wooden shaft about eight feet 
long.” The observant redleg might 
also have chanced to speculate on 
what his own battery of canister- 
charged guns could do to such a 
company in combat. Certainly such 
an idea did not seem to have en- 
tered his superiors’ minds at that 
time. 


The passing knights of the ashen 
shafts might well have belonged to 
Colonel Thomas L. Rosser’s 5th Vir- 
ginia Cavalry. The grayjackets were 
reportedly carrying lances by that 
April, and they tempted fate that 
August when they routed Yankee 
cavalrymen in a fight at Catlett's Sta- 
tion that took place amid a crackling 
thunderstorm. Successful or not in 
the action, Rosser junked the lances 
in favor of captured carbines. Many 
of his troopers would end the war 
carrying looted Henry repeating 
rifles in the climax of a regimental 
career that had seen their armament 
advance over four centuries in four 
years. 


The often tragic story of the Con- 
federate lancers faded away in the 
gray drizzle at Catlett’s Station, 
Virginia during that exultant sum- 
mer of 1862. No one will ever know 
exactly how many Southern cavalry- 
men carried the stop-gap weapon 
into battle, or what success or failure 
they enjoyed. Most of them probably 
shared the same bloody lesson that 
Captain Lang learned on the Rio 
Grande. In the end, the ill-fated at- 
tempt to employ lancers for the Con- 
federacy accomplished little more 
than the refutation of a common slur 
cast by infantrymen at the horse sol- 
diers: “Who ever saw a dead cavalry- 
man?” The “much the most terrible 
weapon” had proved to provide 
many of those. = 
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THE DEATH OF 
FEDERAL COLONEL EVERETT PEABODY AT SHILOH 


Promising Son 


Is Lost 


By Carlton L. Smith 


could find for protection. The determined 

colonel rode alone, his aide having gone 
to search for the commander of the 12th Michi- 
gan. The sweating mount squealed out his anxi- 
ety as the blood-moistened hands of his injured 
rider reined him past the tents of the 25th Mis- 
souri’s officers. 

“Stand to it yet,” Peabody cried out. “Re- 
member Lexington!” 

At 8:30 a.m. on April 6, 1862, the Union lost 
one of its most promising sons. A Confederate 
bullet tore into the mouth of Colonel Everett 
Peabody, already bleeding from four wounds, as 
he tried to strengthen the collapsing Union line 
in the initial fighting at Shiloh. He was killed 
instantly. 

The young colonel fell backward from his 
horse. He landed with his upper torso flat on 
the ground and his legs draped over a log. His 
mount bolted to the rear, galloping past pockets 
of Missouri soldiers, who braced for yet another 
onslaught as Major General William J. Hardee’s 
corps swept the field. 

Everett Peabody was one of four extraordi- 
nary Union officers who contributed significantly 
to the rescue of Major General Ulysses S. Grant's 
army from annihilation during the death struggle 
that took place in an isolated spot in western Ten- 
nessee called Pittsburg Landing. Major James 
E. Powell and Brigadier Generals Stephen A. 
Hurlbut and William H.L. Wallace gave out- 
standing performances; however, the fourth of- 
ficer, Everett Peabody of Massachusetts, played 
the crucial role. Three of these soldiers died as 
a result of this battle fought in the closing days 
of the first year of the war. 

Although Everett Peabody should be rated 
high on the list of important Civil War officers, 
he was killed too early in the conflict to gain the 
recognition he deserved. His deeds are a key to 
understanding what really happened at Shiloh. 
26 
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A descendant of one of the oldest and most 
prominent families in the East, Everett was born 
in Springfield, Massachusetts, on June 14, 1830, 
the second son of the highly respected Reverend 
William Peabody and the former Eliza White. 
Two other sons were born after Everett — Francis 
in 1831 and Oliver in 1834. Oliver later founded 
the investment firm of Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Reverend Peabody graduated from Harvard 
in 1816 and became the first pastor of the Third 
Congregational Society at Springfield in 1820. 
Harvard honored him with a Doctor of Divinity 
degree in 1842. Neither the pastor nor his wife 
lived to see their son become one of the heroes 
of Shiloh. 

Everett studied for a year at the University 
of Vermont in Burlington before transferring to 
Harvard, where he graduated in 1849 with a civil 
engineering degree. During his last year in 
school, he edited the “Literary Review” and, in 
1850, published a collection of his father’s works, 
The Literary Remains of the Late William B.O. 
Peabody, D.D. 

The ambitious youth moved to the Midwest 
and became a civil engineer for the Cleveland, 
Columbus & Cincinnati Railroad. Advancing 
rapidly in his profession, he joined the Pacific 
Railroad in 1851, and in 1852, accepted a position 
with the Maysville & Lexington Railroad. A year 
later he became chief engineer of the Memphis 
& Ohio Railroad. 

He superintended the construction of two 
railroads: the Hannibal & St. Joseph in 1855, and 
the Platte County, where he became chief engi- 
neer in 1859. The young man from New England 
won the title “best field engineer in the West.” 

He wed Amanda Ratliff on March 12, 1858, 
and they settled down at the Patee House, a 
well-known hotel in St. Joseph, Missouri. 

When war divided the country, the budding 
editor and railroad builder raised a battalion and 
received a major’s commission for his efforts. 


A fine civil engineer, and 
briefly, a fine, though conten- 
tious soldier, Everett Pea- 
body. 


He looked every inch a leader, stand- 
ing 6 feet 1 inch and weighing 240 
pounds. A Harvard College writeup 
described him as “hardy and rugged, 
he hardly knew what sickness was; 
gay and careless of the future, very 
chivalrous and of dauntless courage.” 

Because he was well acquainted 
with his adopted state, Peabody 
defended railway communications 
in northern Missouri. In May 1861, 
the battalion merged into a newly 
formed regiment—the 13th Missouri 
—with Peabody appointed com- 
mander. 

The regiment moved southward to 
relieve Colonel Benjamin W. Grover 
at Warrensburg, where Confederate 
Major General Sterling “Pap” Price 
and his 18,000-man army had ad- 
vanced. On September 10, the blue- 
coats fell back to Lexington, where 
Colonel James A. Mulligan, a young 
politician turned soldier, assumed 
command because he outranked 
Peabody by a few days. Mulligan’s 
‘Trish Brigade” of 2,800 men had 
previously taken over the three- 
story, white-pillared brick building 
of Masonic College. The Federal 
garrison erected a 12-foot high by 
12-foot thick earth rampart around 
the campus and a line of breastworks 
beyond. 

The Confederates laid siege to this 
city on the Missouri River from 
September 18 to 21, and the Union 
forces had no alternative but to sur- 
render. During the fighting in which 
he commanded 1,200 men, Peabody 
was temporarily paralyzed when a 
spent bullet struck him in the chest. 
While he was being carried from the 
field, another musket ball hit his 
ankle, laming him for the remainder 
of his life. 

Peabody believed he would die in 
battle. Shortly after he joined the 
army, he wrote home: “I have a sort 
of presentiment that I shall go un- 
der. If I do, it shall be in a manner 
that the old family shall feel proud 
Of one 

Peabody’s Company B took part in 
one of the most daring acts during 
the Siege of Lexington, the retaking 
of the Anderson house, a large brick 
building about 100 yards from the 
Union line, used by the Federals as 
a hospital. After capturing the build- 
ing, which commanded the inside of 
the Yankee breastworks, the Con- 
federates had proceeded to pick off 
the bluecoated defenders. 

Company B, composed entirely of 
Germans from St. Joseph, and a 
company from Colonel Mulligan’s 
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command of Irishmen from Chicago, 
charged over open ground to reach 
the hospital. Though exposed to 
heavy fire from Rebels shooting from 
the hospital roof and windows and 
from supports outside the building, 
the Federals drove out the graybacks 
in a matter of minutes. 

However, these heroics were not 
enough. General Price adopted a 
unique tactic to recapture the Union 
stronghold. He advanced his men 
behind bales of hemp that had been 
soaked with water to prevent them 
from catching fire. By doing so, he 
also kept his casualties to a mini- 
mum. 

Four days after the surrender, Pap 
Price paroled all his captives except 
Mulligan, because he simply had no 
place in which to hold them. 
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Peabody on the field at Shiloh. Con- 
temptuous of reports of Confederate 
movements, Sherman, on Peabody's 
left, was himself surprised before 7:00 
a.m. when he was fired on by elements 
of the Rebel advance. 


Amore exchanged Peabody 
and his troops in December 1861 for 
prisoners taken at Camp Jackson the 
previous May. After reorganizing, 
the 13th Missouri became the 25th 
Missouri with Peabody receiving its 
colonelcy. 

In March 1862, the combat-hard- 
ened Missourians were ordered to 
Pittsburg Landing, joining Grant's 
Army of the Tennessee, mostly in- 
experienced soldiers except for the 
ones who had fought at Fort Donel- 
son. They became part of the 1st 


Brigade of Brigadier General Ben- 
jamin M. Prentiss’ 6th Division, 
camped on Brigadier General Wil- 
liam T. Sherman's left. General Pren- 
tiss and the Massachusetts colonel 
would soon be at odds. 

Often outspoken and short of tem- 
per, Peabody was involved in con- 
troversy before running into Pren- 
tiss. In December 1861 at St. Joseph, 
he found himself charged with tak- 


Commander of the 6th Division, Pea- 
body’s unhappy superior, Brigadier 
General Benjamin Prentiss. Because of 
the colonel’s gallant defense, Prentiss 
was able to withdraw his troops to a 
better position a half-mile in the rear. 


ing commissary stores belonging to 
the 5th Missouri Cavalry Battalion 
and “exciting and causing mutiny” 
when he tried to impress this unit 
at gunpoint into his own regiment 
as common foot soldiers. However, 
military courts never brought him 
to trial. During the Siege of Lexing- 
ton, he confronted a captain in Colo- 
nel Mulligan’s Irish regiment; the 
two drew swords, but fortunately 
another officer stepped between 
them, preventing any bloodshed. 

At Shiloh, the thirty-two-year-old 
Peabody was promoted to acting 
brigadier general when given com- 
mand of the Ist Brigade, composed 
of four regiments, one of the most 
advanced and isolated units. In ad- 
dition to the 25th Missouri, the 1st 
Brigade consisted of the 12th Michi- 
gan, 21st Missouri, and 16th Wis- 
consin. 

Although a review of the 6th Divi- 
sion scheduled by Grant for Satur- 
day, April 5, was postponed, Pren- 
tiss decided to hold his own review 
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that evening in Spain Field. Dur- 
ing the ceremony, Major James E. 
Powell, a Regular Army officer in 
the 1st Brigade who participated in 
the Mexican War as an enlisted man, 
spotted about a dozen “butternuts” 
peering through the underbrush at 
the parading soldiers. Powell re- 
ported his discovery to the officer of 
the day, Lieutenant Colonel William 
H. Graves. Both men possessed 
combat experience—Powell's regi- 
ment had fought at Wilson’s Creek, 
and Graves at First Manassas. 
After Powell detected the enemy, 
Prentiss strengthened the picket out- 
posts and sent out a reconnaissance 
patrol composed of Colonel David 
Moore and three companies escorted 
by Powell. Approximately at 7:00 
p.m., Moore returned and told Pren- 
tiss that they had failed to uncover 
the Confederates even though the 
patrol had hiked three miles. 
Another account, differing signifi- 
cantly from the above and outlined 
in the regimental history of the 25th 
Missouri, states that Moore en- 
countered a group of blacks after 
tramping about a mile in a cotton 
field. The slaves informed him that 
they had seen roughly 200 Rebel 
horse soldiers that afternoon. In any 


Where Prentiss’ men and the survivors of Peabody's and other shattered commands 


event, Moore probably lost his bear- 
ings and headed southwest diagon- 
ally across Sherman’s division, rest- 
ing on Prentiss’ right, thus missing 
the gathering Southern troops. 

Captain Gilbert D. Johnson, who 
accompanied Company H of the 
12th Michigan to strengthen the 
pickets, reported to Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Graves around 8:30 p.m. that 
“he could see long lines of camp 
fires” and “hear bugle sounds and 
drums.” Graves relayed the vital 
message to Prentiss, who merely in- 
structed his subordinate to withdraw 
Captain Johnson’s company. 

After Johnson and his men re- 
turned to camp around 10:00 p.m., 
Graves and Johnson tried to con- 
vince Prentiss of the enemy’s pres- 
ence. But the obstinate Prentiss as- 
sured them that everything was “all 
right.” Unconvinced, the two of- 
ficers and Major Powell hurried to 
tell Colonel Peabody of the immi- 
nent danger. Fortunately for Grant's 
army, Peabody listened and ac- 
cepted the possibility that the Rebels 
meant to attack at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. He rushed to Prentiss’ 
headquarters but was rebuffed. 
About midnight, he entered the tent 
of his close friends, Captain Simon 
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made their last stand, the “Hornet's Nest.” From this position, armed with accurate 
Enfield rifles and rapid-firing Colt revolving rifles, they were able to lay down heavy 
small arms fire and repulse nearly one dozen assaults. 
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S. Eveans and Lieutenant James M. 
Newhard of the 25th Missouri’s 
E Company, and told them about 
his visit to General Prentiss’ head- 
quarters. 

Although Prentiss turned a deaf 
ear to the warnings and “hooted” 
at the idea of a Rebel attack, even 
denying him the support of a battery 
as a precautionary measure, Pea- 
body was not dissuaded. He in- 
formed Eveans and Newhard that he 
did not intend to be taken by sur- 
prise. He would act upon his own 
responsibility and judgment. 

“They shall not surprise us,” the 
gallant Peabody vowed. “There is 
but one thing for me to do; that is 
to send a small force out and attack 
them and so give the alarm to our 
army. I cannot say anything more to 
General Prentiss, but he will soon 
see how near I was right. I must do 
this upon my own responsibility, 
but I will not live to receive censure 
or credit for doing so!” 

Colonel Peabody ordered Major 
Powell to take a patrol out beyond 
the pickets, about a quarter mile to 
the front, and look for the enemy 
spotted earlier. 

“Drive in the guard and open up 
on the reserve, develop the force, 
hold the ground as long a possible, 
then fall back,” he told Powell. 


The aroused Peabody directed 
Lieutenant Newhard to awaken 
Captains Joseph Schmidt of Com- 
pany B and Hamilton Dill of Com- 
pany H, a Mexican War veteran, and 
instruct them to report to him im- 
mediately. Peabody than told Eveans 
and the other two captains to gather 
their companies as quickly and 
quietly as possible and verify that 
each man possessed at least forty 
rounds of ammunition. There was a 
good reason for selecting Schmidt, 
Dill, and Eveans for this important 
mission—they were considered the 
best captains in the 25th Missouri. 
Before his friends left, Peabody 
shook hands all around and bade 
them farewell. He stayed awake and 
alert all that night, his last few hours 
of life. 

At the appointed time—3:00 a.m. 
— Major Powell with the three com- 
panies headed southwest along a 
dirt path that ran beside their 
brigade and veered to the right be- 
tween two farm fields. Two com- 
panies of the 12th Michigan also 
accompanied the party, probably 
because of Graves’ and Johnson’s 
involvement. The night was rather 
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balmy and the moon provided a pale 
light. 

The band of fewer than 300 men 
kept on until the path hit the main 
Corinth-Pittsburg road, which ran 
by Shiloh Church a short distance to 
the north. Crossing the road, they 
entered a field owned by a man 
named Fraley and struck the picket 
outpost of Hardee’s lead corps, 
Major Aaron B. Hardcastle’s 3d Mis- 
sissippi Battalion, about 5 a.m. 
Powell’s small force was approxi- 
mately a mile in front of Union 
Major General William Sherman’s 
5th Division. 

Major Powell had collided with 
Lieutenant Colonel Richard H. 
Brewer's Alabama cavalry videttes, 
who fired three shots at the Union 
troops and fell back. The Federal in- 
fantrymen moved forward for a few 
hundred yards and reached high 
ground. Lieutenant F.W. Ham- 
mock’s advanced pickets shot at the 
boys in blue when they were about 
ninety yards away but retired after 
drawing Union fire. Another small 
Confederate unit under Lieutenant 
William M. McNulty, stationed be- 
hind the first, opened fire when 
Powell’s troops reached within 100 
yards, and then they too headed for 
the rear. 

Hardcastle positioned his whole 
battalion at the top of a rise with 
orders from his brigade commander 
to stop the Union advance until the 
main body of the Confederates was 
ready to strike. When the bluecoats 
came within 200 yards of the Rebel 
line, both sides blasted away in 
earnest. About this time, as the sun 
was beginning to rise, a musket ball 
struck down 2d Lieutenant Frederick 
Klinger of Company B, 25th Mis- 
souri, making him the first casualty 
at this, the beginning of the largest 
battle of the Civil War up to that 
time. 

The initial contact between the two 
armies lasted for roughly an hour, 
resulting in about thirty casualties, 
and ending in a draw. When Hard- 
castle saw the full Rebel brigade 
formation behind him at about 6:30 
a.m., he ordered his battalion to fall 
back to the right. Upon discovering 
the massing enemy soldiers, Major 
Powell withdrew his men. 

Lieutenant Newhard described the 
situation: “After we woke up John- 
ston’s army and were falling back to 
camp, we met Colonel Moore of the 
21st Missouri with half of his regi- 
ment.” Peabody must have heard 
the gunfire and ordered Moore and 
his troops forward to support Pow- 


ell. Powell’s expeditionary patrol 
was approximately halfway back to 
its camps on a path known today as 
Reconnoitering Road. 

Newhard continued: “He [Moore] 
would not believe that it was 
Johnston’s whole army; said ‘it was 
only a skirmishing party,’ and in- 
sisted on our major ‘facing about 
with his command,’ and we would 
finish them up in no time!” Colonel 
Moore dispatched a courier ordering 
up the remainder of his regiment, 
which soon arrived under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Colonel Hum- 
phrey M. Woodyard. 

When Colonel Moore had his en- 
tire regiment as well as Powell’s 
original party with him, he at- 
tempted to make a stand. “It was not 
long,” Newhard explains, “until he 
found out what we already knew. 
He filed us off to the left into a cot- 
ton field near at hand, and brought 
us to a front. By this time, the John- 
nies were up to the fence in our 
front, a very formidable looking 
‘skirmishing party.’ We made fine 
targets for them, which they seemed 
to fully realize. About the first volley, 
Colonel Moore himself was a re- 
cipient of their favor by way of a shot 
in one of his legs, which was after- 
ward amputated.” 


Cosa A of the 16th Wisconsin 
joined up with the stubborn Moore 
in his pursuit of the Rebels when 
their paths crossed. This occurred at 
the fork in the road where Powell 
had previously taken a turn to the 
right near Seay Field. Pickets of this 
Badger State group, headed by Cap- 
tain Edward Saxe, were stationed as 
an outpost on the extreme right of 
the brigade with the main body of 
the company stationed in the rear. 
(For some unknown reason, Com- 
pany A was detached from its regi- 
ment which was located at the ex- 
treme left of the brigade.) After the 
pickets fell back on the main body 
of the company, the Wisconsinites 
moved southwest toward the sound 
of the fighting. 

Saxe and his men went to the head 
of Moore’s column. As they ap- 
proached the northwest corner of 
Seay Field, they observed several 
lines of infantry screened by cavalry. 
A hail of musket fire greeted them 
as they advanced. Saxe and Sergeant 
John J. Williams were killed outright. 
However, the remainder of the 
Union soldiers opened fire, driving 
the Rebels back. Moore sent a mes- 
sage to Sherman’s division on the 


ennessee e River. 
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right, warning of the Confederate 
attack. 

As Moore directed his men into 
the open field in a flanking move- 
ment, he had no way of knowing 
that his men were attacking advance 
skirmishers from Colonel R.G. 
Shaver’s brigade, which had ad- 
vanced from a staging area less than 
a half-mile to the south. 

Several companies of Arkansas 
soldiers, concealed behind a split-rail 
fence on the west side of this field, 
then struck the bluecoats. A missile 
smashed into the head of Moore’s 
messenger, a Lieutenant Mann. 
After firing off a round, Moore’s be- 
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The fight begun by Peabody near dawn on April 6, 1862, ended on A 


leaguered men fell back, as they 
were confronted by twenty-five or 
more Rebel companies. 

Realizing that the situation was 
hopeless, Powell ordered the 25th 
Missouri to retreat; using Recon- 
noitering Road, his troops scurried 
back to their camps, leaving the 21st 
Missouri to fend for itself. These 
soldiers also soon followed suit, 
wrapping the bodies of their slain 
comrades, Saxe and Williams, in 
rubber blankets and taking them to 
their unit camp. 

Colonel Woodyard took over for 
the wounded Moore, forming his 
men on the brow of a hill facing west 
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on the cotton field. He held the posi- 
tion for half an hour or more against 
the advance of Shaver’s brigade. 
Woodyard moved his line to the 
north of the field and faced south 
because of a flanking movement by 
the enemy. At this juncture, his 
troops were joined by four com- 
panies of the 16th Wisconsin, who 
had moved forward to help Com- 
pany A of their regiment. To de- 
scribe them as raw recruits would be 
charitable; they had received live 
ammunition for the first time only 
the night before. 

Woodyard directed the Wisconsin 
soldiers to a position east of the field 
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Major General Don Carlos Buell’s command to reinforce U.S. Grant’s bloodied and demoralized army. The boat second from right 


is Grant’s headquarters vessel Tigress. 
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and there the Missourians joined 
them, all looking south behind a 
small incline. The Federals held this 
hot spot for about an hour, but after 
being outflanked, retreated to the 
next hill. Here Peabody and the re- 
mainder of the 1st Brigade joined the 
entrenched Woodyard at a hill on his 
right. 

Everett Peabody and a civilian 
guest were eating breakfast about 
7:00 a.m. when they heard the 
sound of musketry coming from the 
cotton field to the south. Since he 
had received no instructions from 
Prentiss’ headquarters, Peabody 
again acted on his own initiative. He 
ordered the 25th Missouri drummer 
boy to beat the “long roll.” 


Stating That 
He Was 
Personally 
Responsible 
For All His 
Actions, 
Peabody Rode 
Away In 
Disgust 


The reserves of the 25th Missouri 
moved out with the two other regi- 
ments—the remainder of the 12th 
Michigan and 16th Wisconsin. The 
latter regiment, situated roughly 600 
yards to the extreme left, did not 
hear the drum calling them to battle, 
but must have moved forward when 
they heard the firing. Peabody was 
then confronted by a fuming Pren- 
tiss. His superior officer demanded 
to know if he had started the fight. 
Peabody explained his actions, but 
the angry general declared that he 
would hold his 1st Brigade com- 
mander personally responsible for 
starting the engagement. Stating 
that he was personally responsible 
for all his actions, Peabody rode 
away in disgust. 

With his three regiments, number- 
ing approximately 1,000 men, Pea- 
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Confederate General Albert Sidney Johnston, Southern architect of the Shiloh battle. 
On April 6, before his men swept aside Peabody's troops and engaged the whole 
Federal army, he declared, “Tonight we will water our horses in the Tennessee 


River.” 


body advanced to the support of 
Woodyard at 7:30 a.m. and soon en- 
countered the limping Major Powell 
and his original patrol. The wounded 
officer informed his colonel that the 
Rebels held Seay Field. Adding the 
remainder of Powell’s unit to his 
own, Peabody swiftly moved to the 
area where Woodyard’s troops had 
engaged Shaver’s Confederate bri- 
gade. 

Peabody placed his men on a ridge 
south of Rhea Field, where Wood- 
yard’s withdrawing soldiers formed 
on the left. These Union troops 
when witnessed a sight that must 
have frozen them in their tracks— 
9,000 Rebels of Hardee’s corps cover- 
ing the horizon only 75 yards away. 
Undaunted, Union Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Robert T. Van Horn of the 25th 
Missouri waited for the exact mo- 
ment to give the order to open fire, 
thus bringing on the fight once 
again. 


The Rebels failed to press their 
numerical advantage, and both sides 
continued shooting at one another. 
When Brigadier General Sterling 
A.M. Wood's brigade finally came 
up on Shaver’s left, the entire Con- 
federate force started to advance. 
Peabody’s men struck Wood in the 
flank, causing the Confederates’ 55th 
Tennessee and 3d Mississippi to 
break and run. The stampeding 
troops in turn caused the 7th Ar- 
kansas on Shaver's left to panic and 
bolt. 
` Shaver’s regiments on the right 
suffered heavy losses as the result of 
Peabody’s determined stand. Even 
a battery on Shaver’s right, which 
decimated the Union line, sustained 
many casualties among its gunners 
because of its exposed position. 
Learning of this predicament, Con- 
federate Brigadier General Thomas 
C. Hindman, over-all commander 
of Shaver’s and Wood’s brigades, 
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NOTES ON THE DEATH OF ALBERT SIDNEY JOHNSTO 


The Fall Of A 
Confederate 


Commander 
Edited by Charles F. Cooney 


of Shiloh a perplexing question 

arose and has continued to be 
asked. The death of General Albert 
Sidney Johnston on the first day 
of that fight created a void in the 
leadership of the Confederate armies 
in the Trans-Mississippi area; would 
the course of the Civil War have 
changed had Johnston lived beyond 
April 6, 1862? His loss was no less 
tragic than Peabody's. 

More immediate reactions to Gen- 
eral Johnston's death are provided 
in the following extracts from then 
Colonel William Preston’s pocket 
notebook. The first item is a letter 
scribbled in Preston's notebook by 
Isham G. Harris, a former Governor 
of Tennessee and a volunteer aid on 
General Johnston's Staff. Harris was 
right next to the general when he was 
wounded. : 

Colonel Preston's diary entries pick 
up the story of Johnston’s demise. 
Colonel (later Major General) Pres- 
ton also served on Johnston's staff, 
and was, as well, the general's 
brother-in-law. 

Colonel Preston's notebook forms 
part of the special collection of 
Records of the Adjutant General's 
Office in the Custody of the National 
Archives in Washington, D.C. 


1 the aftermath of the Battle 


Shilough Battlefield 
Apl 6th 1862 


Col Wm Preston 
Dear Sir 

In answer to your verbal inquiry 
as to the circumstances surrounding 
Genl. Albert Sidney Johnston im- 
mediately preceding his fall. As you 
are aware, Iwas acting as volunteer 
aid to Genl Johnston on the field. 

He was upon the right wing where 
the enemy being strongly posted 
made an obstinate stand. As you re- 
member, our troops, after a long and 
desperate struggle wavered for a 
moment when Genl Johnston rushed 
in front of the line of battle, rallied 
the troops ordered and led the 
charge. The enemy fell back between 
a fourth & one half mile, when the 
firing became very heavy on each 
side. Our advanced position ex- 
posed our troops to a raking fire of 
a battery of the enemy on our left. 
The last order the Genl gave was to 
direct me to “order Col Statham of 
Mississippi to charge that battery.” 
I immediately delivered the order 
and rode back to the side of the 
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Johnston is wounded; the great Confederate loss of April 6, 1862. Struck behind the 
knee by a minié bullet, he rapidly bled to death. The wound, concealed by his high 
cavalry boot, went unnoticed by everyone until he collapsed in the saddle. 


Genl, said to him “Genl your order 
is delivered and being executed” just 
at this moment the Genl sank down 
in his saddle leaning over to the left 
I instantly put my left arm around 
him pulling him to me saying “Genl 
are you wounded?” He said “yes 
and I fear seriously.” Capt Wickham 
being on his left & I upon his right 
we held him upon his horse until we 
guided his horse from the crest of 
the hill to the ravine, where we lifted 
him from his horse, laid him upon 
the ground. | took his head in my 
lap. He never spoke after answering 
my question though continued to 
breathe for 25 or 30 minutes. Im- 
mediately after dismounting the 
Genl Capt Wickham sent for the 
surgeon. I sent a soldier to bring any 
staff officers he could find to me. 
[After] some 10 or 15 minutes your- 
self and other members of the staff 
arrived. As to what occured after 
this time you are as familiar as 
myself. 


The country will mourn his death 
as a national calamity. 
Respectfully 
Isham G. Harris 


[Extracts from Colonel Preston’s en- 
tries in his notebook] 


[April 6, 1862] 2.30 P.M. Johnston fell 
at the head of Bowens & Breckin- 

ridge’s brigades after being wounded 

with a shell, & his horse wounded, 

he was shot in the ravine... . I 

found him in the arms of Gov Har- 

ris, wounded as I thought, but he 

did not recognize me, as he was 

dying & swallowing a little spirits, 

I thot he would revive but Govr Har- 

ris remarked it was all over. I saw it 

was so & wrote a note to Genl. 

Beauregard, instantly informing 

him... . 

from 3 to 5 Took Genl. Johnston’s 

dead body to headquarters, and after 

arranging it, left it in charge of Capt 

William Throckmorton & returned to 

Genl. Beauregards Head Ors. ھا‎ 


ordered a bayonet charge. Around 
8:15 a.m., the command “fix bayo- 
nets” rang out, sending forward 
wave after wave of Southern troops. 
Organization then dissolved among 
the Union soldiers who turned tail 
and ran, only stopping when they 
reached their original camp sites 
where they formed a new front. 

By this time, Peabody rode among 
the tents of the 18th Missouri look- 
ing for Prentiss, so he could get 
some artillery for support. Obtain- 
ing no results, he dashed back to his 
brigade only to find a swarm of 
enemy soldiers on the outskirts of 
his camp. It was here, while rally- 
ing his troops, that the musket ball 
knocked Peabody from his horse. 

The credit for preventing a sur- 
prise attack on the Union army and 
its probable destruction should have 
gone to Everett Peabody. But the 
vindictive Prentiss gave no mention 
or recognition of Peabody in his of- 
ficial report other than naming him 
as a brigade commander. 


In his unpublished Ph.D. thesis on 
Shiloh, O. Edward Cunningham 
stresses the significance of Peabody’s 
contribution to the outcome of the 
contest: “By his action in sending 
Major Powell's predawn patrol and 
by subsequently bringing on the en- 
gagement . . . he deprived the South 
of complete tactical surprise and 
gave thousands of Union soldiers 
precious minutes to grab up their 
rifles and assemble with their regi- 
ments.” 

In traditional accounts of Shiloh, 
Prentiss is given the sobriquet “hero 
of the Hornet’s Nest.” He was not. 
When this crucial position fell, the 
2,200 men who were captured be- 
longed primarily to the command of 
William H.L. Wallace, who would 
surely have received this accolade 
(and Hurlbut to a lesser extent) if he 
had not died of his wounds. Only 
300 of these Union prisoners came 
from Prentiss’ division. Most of his 
troops had already fled back to Pitts- 
burg Landing. Like many people in- 
volved in historical events who are 
mediocre at best, Prentiss happened 
to be at the right place at the right 
time. Besides, Prentiss commanded 
only a small segment (perhaps one- 
seventh) of the over-all Hornet’s 
Nest front. (This, in part, was simply 
the result of his division being un- 
dersized to begin with. Two of his 
regiments were not even with him, 
being assigned to another command 
on the right.) 


A case could also be made that 
Prentiss should never have sur- 
rendered, but retreated when he 
realized he was being surrounded. 
He and Wallace had already given 
Grant ample time to form a last line. 

It is interesting to speculate on 
what would have happened be- 
tween the general and his most com- 
bative brigade commander if Pea- 
body had lived, and what Peabody 
might have written in his official 
report. There most certainly would 
have occurred a very bitter contro- 
versy, and Prentiss in all likelihood 
would have been something less 
than a hero. 

What was Prentiss doing during 
the opening phases of the battle? At 
a little after 7:00 a.m., he learned of 
the attack from the messenger sent 
by the wounded David Moore. He 
rode among the camps of the rest 
of the 6th Division, sounding the 
alarm. When his division fell back 
behind its encampments, the tents 
of the 12th Michigan of Peabody’s 
brigade caught fire, and the sick and 
wounded inside burned to death. 

Prentiss’ troops retreated to about 
one half-mile behind their com- 
mander’s original headquarters to a 
densely wooded thicket on a slight 
elevation traversed by an eroded 
wagon trace. This site, an excel- 
lent position to defend, became 
renowned as the “Hornet's Nest.” 

After the Hornet’s Nest fell late 
that afternoon, the Confederates 
took Benjamin Prentiss prisoner. He 
told his captors how many divisions 
the Union army possessed and the 
number of men in each, and boasted 
that Major General Don Carlos Buell 
and his Army of the Ohio would 
unite with Grant the next morning 
and defeat them. 

During all of this action, what 
became of Peabody’s original regi- 
ment—the 25th Missouri? It formed 
on the right of the 12th Michigan at 
the Hornet's Nest. Luckily, the unit 
avoided capture, being assigned to 
Colonel Jesse Hildebrand’s brigade 
on the extreme right of the Union 
line until sundown on April 6. The 
regiment then moved to the land- 
ing and supported the artillery. The 
Missourians remained there through 
the night and all the next day. 

And what of Major James E. 
Powell, who led the dawn patrol 
that uncovered the Rebel army? He 
met a fate similar to that of Pea- 
body, and was mortally wounded 
while rallying the 25th Missouri at 
the Hornet’s Nest in the early after- 
noon during one of the charges of 


Colonel Randall L. Gibson’s brigade. 
He died later that night. 

On Monday, after the Federals 
regained their former camps, Pea- 
body’s men found his lifeless body. 
It was lying near the tent where he 
had told Eveans and Newhard of his 
belief that the Union army was about 
to be attacked and where he had 
foretold his own death. Rebel 
souvenir hunters had cut the colo- 
nel’s buttons and shoulder straps 
from his uniform, and taken his pis- 
tols and sword. 

News of the battle, published in 
the Missouri Democrat, included the 
following account: “We have it on 
the authority of several of his officers 
that but a few of his men were able 
to refrain from tears when they 
heard of their heavy loss.” 

Lieutenant Newhard recalled the 
scene: “We buried him the best we 
could in a coffin made from gun 
boxes at the headquarters at sun- 
down on Tuesday after the battle.” 
They marked his grave by a head- 
board with the words “A braver man 
ne’er died upon the field” scibbled 
on it. 

Newhard concluded: “His remains 
were placed in a metallic casket by 
his friends about three weeks later 
and removed to Boston, Massachu- 
setts.” After the body arrived in 
Boston, it was shipped to Spring- 
field, Everett Peabody's birthplace 
and boyhood home. 

Townspeople buried the colonel 
with full military honors in Peabody 
Cemetery, established by his father 
in 1841. Everett Peabody was laid to 
rest next to his maternal grandfather 
Moses White, a Revolutionary War 
soldier, and a short distance from 
where his mother and father were 
interred. 

Everett’s two brothers erected a 
large and unusual monument over 
his grave. Today, two giant oak trees 
stand like sentinels on either side of 
the site, providing refreshing shade 
for the soldier’s eternal sleep. 

Visitors to this beautiful cemetery, 
now operated by the city of Spring- 
field, probably wonder why a Civil 
War soldier killed at the Battle of 
Shiloh came to be buried in this 
picturesque spot in Massachusetts. 
They would be surprised to learn that 
Colonel Everett Peabody did more 
than save the Union army from cer- 
tain destruction at Shiloh. He prob- 
ably saved Grant and Sherman from 
being disgraced and removed from 
command, actions which would 
have drastically changed the course 
of history. O 
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been use to in the army.” But sailors 
and marines serving in land batteries 
and shore facilities were at times not 
as well off. A marine mentioned that 
at Drewry’s Bluff, Virginia, he “had 
eaten beef and ship biscuit or ‘hard 
tack’ as we call it, for weeks without 
a change.” And as conditions deteri- 
orated in the Confederacy, particu- 
larly in transportation, the rations 
for ships’ crews were also affected. 
In May 1864 the Virginia II's crew 
petitioned for an increase in their 
bread ration. It was forwarded to 
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Two who served aboard the 
steam-powered CSS Atlanta. 
Above: Lieutenant Arleage. 
Right: 1st Assistant Engi- 
neer W. Morell. In its first 
engagement, their ship was 
run aground and surrendered 
to the Federals. 


the Navy Department where it was 
turned down. “The supply [of bread] 
is small . . . If the present ration (10 
oz) is weighed to the men it will be 
found to average over three biscuits 
per day.” 

As food became increasingly scarce 
in Richmond late in the war, the 
James River Squadron was put on 
half rations. Squadron officers 
agreed “the scanty rations” were the 
principal reason for the demoraliza- 
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tion and desertion rampant among 
their hands during the last months 
of the war. And although apparently 
not as bad in the other home water 
squadrons, there nevertheless was a 
noticeable decline in the quantity 
and quality of food for these James 
River sailors. A midshipman on the 
Albemarle, stationed at Plymouth, 
North Carolina in June 1864, could 
comisserate with Virginia compa- 
triots, writing, “We are living the 
same monotonous sort of life here 
as usual, nothing to eat scarcely and 
no amusements.” Little could be 
done to change these affairs. Subse- 
quently, sailors in the James River 
Squadron and on the Wilmington 
station were allowed to go foraging 
for provisions. 

Conditions within the Confeder- 
acy generally had little or no effect 
on rations for cruiser sailors. They 
had full rations at times and at other 
times were on short rations. John 
McIntosh Kell, the executive officer 
of the Alabama, wrote his men “lived 
almost entirely on our prizes.” To 
some degree this was true of other 
cruisers as well. 

On July 14, 1862, Union President 
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Abraham Lincoln signed into law a 
bill abolishing the spirit ration in the 
United States Navy. Unlike the 
Union navy, however, the grog ra- 
tion was continued in the Confeder- 
ate navy. Enlisted men were entitled 
to one gill of spirits or a half-pint of 
wine per day. This was generally 
followed throughout the navy. Only 
the redoubtable Semmes is known 


to have doubled his men’s grog 
ration at times. Memoirs, diaries, 
and correspondence from those who 
served on the cruisers mention grog 
and liquor far oftener than the ac- 
counts written by “home water” 
sailors. This is probably because the 
cruisers included a large number of 
“blue water” sailors, men used to 
the grog ration, and because liberty 
was not a weekly occurrence. As 
Semmes wrote, “I caused a regular 
allowance of ‘grog’ to be served out 
to the crew, twice in each day. I was 
quite willing that Jack should drink, 
but I undertook to be the judge of 
how much he should drink.” Supply 
rarely matched demand, and it was 
far from uncommon for sailors to 
smuggle liquor on board. Semmes 
mentioned that he had an entire ship 
load of captured distilled spirits 
destroyed to keep his men from get- 
ting their hands on it. 

A large percentage of ship com- 
manders were troubled by efforts to 
smuggle liquor on board their ships, 
for even the best sailors could not 
be trusted where spirits were con- 
cerned. Watson mentions in his 
diary that on Christmas night 1864, 
a group of sailors on the Savannah 
broke into the “spirit room” and got 
drunk and rebellious. “The officers 
armed themselves and came among 
them to stop their noise, but this 
made them worse . . . They were all 
put in irons and kept on the spar 
deck for several days and nights 
and it was bitter cold.” Worse, both 
the Alabama and Shenandoah had 
“mutinies” that were instigated by 
smuggled liquor. 

Far more liquor was consumed by 
sailors on liberty than on board ship. 
It was by far the principal reason 
that sailors went ashore. There are 
occasional references to going to 
get a good meal, to attend the thea- 
ter, and, of course, women, but as 
Semmes wrote, “unless Jack has his 
periodical frolic, he is very apt to 
become moody and discontented.” 
And to Jack a “frolic” is to try “and 
drink dry all the grog shops.” “Poor 
Jack,” Semmes added, “how strong 
upon him is the thirst for drink!” 

Watson described a “frolic” that 
was typical not only of the Confed- 
erate sailor, but the sailor through- 
out history to the present: “I and my 
chum Alfred Lowe went on shore 
after [quarters] . . . and I am sorry 
to say we got most gloriously drunk. 
When we went on shore we met our 
1st Boatswain’s Mate and our Yoe- 
man, both very fine men and we 
went to a bar room and took several 


drinks together, each treating several 
times, then we took a cruise about 
the city, went into several houses 
of doubtful character and then got 
to drinking again. I spent $55.00 
which was all the money I had . . . 
for liquor is $2.00 per drink.” 

The following day he wrote: “Felt 
very sick all day from the effects of 
the bad liquor I drank yesterday and 
must say that I feel heartily ashamed 
of myself for making such an ass of 
myself.” Finally, he wrote remorse- 
fully the next day, “I feel much better 
today and have made up my mind 
to go on no more sprees during the 
war.” Watson’s diary does not men- 
tion any more “sprees,” which if 
correct, was an exception to Jack’s 
habits. 

Not every ship allowed its crew to 
go on liberty, out of fear that they 
might desert. This was true of the 
Rappahannock, the vessels in the 
James River Squadron, and other 
ships at different times. And these 
fears were justified. Virtually every 
ship had men desert during liberty. 
The Tallahassee lost more than twenty 
men during a brief stay in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, leaving the cruiser 
short-handed. Stopping liberty did 
not prevent desertions, however. 
Picket boats frequently lost men. 
“Sometimes an entire boat’s crew 
would run off, leaving the officer to 
find his way on board the best he 
might,” Semmes wrote of the James 
River Squadron after he assumed 
command. On a number of occa- 
sions, men disappeared from their 
ships presumably by climbing over 
the side at night and swimming 
ashore. 


Way did they desert? Was it be- 
cause of inadequate compensation 
(pay and prize money), or condi- 
tions on board ship (food and other 
essentials, discipline, danger from 
illness or combat)? It is difficult to 
generalize. Various factors — such as 
the ship and its commanding offi- 
cer, whether a crew member was a 
Southerner or not, the period of the 
war, as well as compensation — all at 
one time or another persuaded men 
to “jump ship.” 

As mentioned earlier, a sailor’s 
pay was generally satisfactory on 
the cruisers, but not on home water 
vessels. Inflation seriously affected 
the value of Confederate money, 
and undoubtless contributed to de- 
sertion. An impressive number of 
prizes were taken by the cruisers, 
and prize money was promised to 
their crews, but this money was to 
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Another man of the Alabama, Lieutenant Arthur Sinclair. The lieutenant was also 
photographed on the deck of his raider, as were Semmes and many other officers. 
This studio portrait may have been taken in Europe. 


be paid after the war. This led to con- 
siderable discontent, and according 
to testimony given to American dip- 
lomatic officials, some of the foreign- 
born sailors, convinced that they 
would never receive it (or so con- 
vinced by American agents), left 
their ship at the first opportunity. 

The morale of the Southern peo- 
ple, like that of the army, held up 
well until the summer of 1863 (the 
summer of Gettysburg and Vicks- 
burg), then fluctuated for the next 
year, and rapidly deteriorated after 
the autumn of 1864. This defeatism 
inevitably effected the navy. A sailor 
on the Fredericksburg wrote an uncle 
in fall 1864 that “on board this ship 
there are numbers of men who are 
for peace on any terms. I am really 
sorry to write it but it is the truth.” 


Seaman Watson, who ended up at 
Wilmington after he lost one ship at 
Savannah and another at Charles- 
ton, described in his diary the de- 
clining morale of his officers. On 
January 27, 1865, he wrote, “Officers 
are drunk and drilling us for their 
amusements. If these things con- 
tinue much longer I shall certainly 
desert.” Two days later he noted, 
“officers fiddling, dancing and 
drinking whiskey all day and nearly 
all night.” Although this sailor did 
not desert as he threatened, hun- 
dreds of his fellow seamen did in 
those last weeks. Semmes mentions 
in his diary that “boat loads” 
defected from the James River 

Squadron. 
Conditions aboard ship varied 
from vessel to vessel. Food was gen- 
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erally adequate, at least until late in 
the war in the home water vessels. 
But during those final months food, 
according to one officer, was a major 
factor in desertion in the James River 
Squadron. “In the squadron. . . the 
scanty ration was the principal cause 
of their leaving. A man shut up in 
an iron-clad with nothing to do after 
the morning drill, broods over his 
hunger.” 

No information has been located 
to determine whether similar ration 
problems existed on other ships and 
at other stations. But they probably 
did not. It is more than likely sailors 
in the James River Squadron suf- 
fered more from food shortages than 
sailors stationed elsewhere in the 
Confederacy. 

Discipline was not usually harsh 
on Confederate vessels. Flogging 
was not practiced; punishment usu- 
ally consisted of being confined and 
placed in irons, the same discipline 
as practiced on Union warships. 
Only the Shenandoah was accused 
of being a “hell ship” with a tyran- 
nical commanding officer, but evi- 
dence of this is, at best, dubious. 

Usually, Confederate sailors were 


A detail from Confederate artist Conrad 
Wise Chapman’s “Charleston Bay and 
City,” showing the usual work of the 
South's common sailor, the defense of 
home waters and fortifications. 
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adequately clothed, and certainly 
better-clothed than many soldiers 
in the army. Upon entering the navy 
an enlisted man was issued a pea 
jacket, a cloth jacket, flannel woolen 
jumper and trousers, deck canvas 
jumper and trousers, hats, shoes, 
and socks. A man was given a cloth- 
ing allowance against which issues 
were charged. Replacements for gar- 
ments worn out or lost were to be 
paid for out of his wages. Uniform 
regulations issued by the navy’s 
Office of Provisions and Clothing 
called for gray in the winter and 
white in the summer. The uniform 
was to be similar to that worn by 
sailors in the British navy. 

Despite the directions, uniforms 
did vary. The Virginia’s men wore 
blue uniforms captured at Norfolk. 
The Alabama's and Rappahannock's 
crews were clothed in blue uniforms 
in winter and white duck in the sum- 
mer. In fact, all Confederate sailors 
wore white duck in the summer. Evi- 
dence suggests they wore blue in 
winter. There is no mention of gray 
uniforms for enlisted personnel on 
any Confederate ship. And at the 
beginning of the war nearly all Con- 
federate naval officers wore the blue 
uniforms they had used in the 
United States Navy. 

The order adopting gray uniforms 
was not popular. “Who had ever 
seen a gray sailor, no matter what 
nationality he served,” wrote a for- 
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mer Confederate naval officer in his 
recollections. Except for the Mobile 
station, the regulation concerning 
gray uniforms was not strictly en- 
forced. On all stations and ships, 
officers wore blue, gray, and even 
an occasional black uniform at times. 
But at Mobile, Admiral Franklin 
Buchanan issued an order requiring 
all officers to wear “at all times when 
on duty” the prescribed gray uni- 
form. Buchanan was indignant 
when, as he wrote Commander John 
E. Mitchell, one officer “reported to 
me for duty in a black coat, said he 
had no uniform and had never had 
one since he received his appoint- 
ment.” One officer, who until the 
uniform order had greatly admired 
Buchanan, wrote, “A week or more 
since the remnant of the crew of the 
Arkansas arrived here, Admiral Bu- 
chanan . . . [informed] the officers 
that he had no use for them, as they 
had no uniforms! . . . I have heard 
it said that with some ladies a sleek 
coat . . . with brass buttons has a 
wonderful effect, but I was not pre- 
pared to believe that with a man 
who claimed to be a warrior of age 
(there is no doubt of that) . . . from 
this, I deduce that a fashionable 
tailor can do more to make a good 
officer in the estimation of old Bu- 
chanan than the great creating 
Prince of Heaven.” 


By 1864, throughout the Confed- 
eracy it was becoming difficult to 
replace worn-out uniforms. Blue and 
gray cloth was extremely scarce and 
other items of apparel were not at- 
tainable. In October 1864, the com- 
manding officer of the James River 
Squadron wrote the paymaster “The 
greatest portion of the crews of the 
vessels under my command are 
without pea-jackets . . . An adequate 
supply of winter clothing is all im- 
portant at this time to make the men 
comfortable and unless they are 
made so they must become discon- 
tented and unreliable in health and 
loyalty. It should be remembered 
that exposure to bad weather on 
shipboard is worse than in camp 
ltfe, where the men can have the 
advantage of exercise and cheerful 
fires.” There is no record that this 
request was fulfilled, and it may well 
have contributed to the high rate of 
desertion in that squadron during 
the 1864-65 winter. 

Although the naval commander's 
statement that sailors suffer more 
when exposed to the weather than 
soldiers can be strongly debated, 
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The prescribed dress for a Southern 
tar's officers. Petty officers and mates 
were also to be distinguished from 
common seamen by wearing a fouled 
anchor embroidered on the right 
sleeves of their blouses or jackets. 


there was considerable sickness in 
the Confederate navy during the 
war. An abstract from quarterly 
reports of sick from January 1 to 
October 1, 1863 revealed 6,122 cases 
treated and 59 deaths. Flag Officer 
John K. Mitchell, when he com- 
manded the James River Squadron, 
reported on August 22, 1864, that 
226 men from his squadron were on 
the sick list. The Fredericksburg alone 
had sixty-one incapacitated by ill- 
ness. And the ironclads appear to 
have had far more sickness than the 
wooden vessels. Living and working 
conditions on board the vessels were 
almost intolerable, particularly dur- 
ing the summers and whenever the 
enemy was being engaged. Venti- 
lation was primitive or nearly non- 
existent, and there is no evidence 
that blowers were ever fitted. The 
only fresh air came from the gratings 
on top of the casemate and from 
ports along the sides. The excessive 
heat, dampness, and lack of light re- 
sulted in a high rate of illness, low 
morale, inefficiency, and desertion 
among the crews. Lieutenant James 
Baker was disgruntled about the 
habitability of the CSS Huntsville: 


CAPTAIN 


“She is . . . terribly disagreeable for 
men to live on.” 

Various remedial measures were 
tried. Raphael Semmes, when in 
command of the James River Squad- 
ron, ordered his captains to send 
their men ashore a few at a time to 
exercise. Later, a board of naval 
surgeons visited the squadron and 
recommended that in addition to the 
grog ration, a whiskey ration be 
issued to the crew every morning 
with their coffee. The general prac- 
tice, however, was to seek quarters 
outside of the ships. The crews of 
the CSS Tuscaloosa, Huntsville, and 
Savannah (and probably others) slept 
in warehouses during the “sickly 
season.” The Tennessee’s crew was 
quartered on a covered barge an- 
chored near the vessel. The Albe- 
marle’s men slung their hammocks 
under a shed, leaving only a watch 
on board at night, and tenders were 
used by the Wilmington squadron, 
and the Missouri and the Arkansas on 
western waters. Whether this helped 
reduce the sickness on ironclads 
is not known. But illness on the 
wooden vessels, both the cruisers 
and home water gunboats, was not 
unusually high. 

Nearly all Confederate warships 
were involved in some kind of en- 
gagement with enemy forces, at one 
time or another. But some of them 
were heavily engaged, such as the 
ironclads Virginia, Albemarle, Arkan- 
sas, and the cruiser Alabama. The 
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majority of them, however, saw only 
limited combat. Compared to earlier 
and even later wars that the United 
States was involved in, as well as 
land engagements during the Civil 
War, casualties in ship actions were 
relatively light. During the five-hour 
battle fought in Hampton Roads, 
March 8, 1862, the four Confederate 
vessels involved, including the iron- 
clad Virginia, suffered fewer than 
sixty killed and wounded. In the 
Battle of Mobile Bay Confederate 
ships lost only twelve killed and 
twenty wounded. The Alabama in 
her final battle with the Kearsarge off 
Cherbourg, France, lost nine men 
killed and twenty-one wounded. 
There is no known tally of all Con- 
federate sailors killed in combat on 
board ship during the war, but it was 
likely somewhere between 6 and 8 
percent of those enrolled in the Con- 
federate States Navy. 

In battle the Contederate sailor 
was just as courageous as his North- 
ern counterpart or his fellow Rebels 
in the army. He fought well; Union 
naval commanders admitted it. And 
Perhaps no group of them fought 
harder than the Alabama's crew. 
Nearly all foreigners, they assailed 
the Kearsarge until their own ship 
sank under them. They offer the 
greatest tribute to the Southern sea- 
men—a man who performed credit- 
ably during the war, a man who 
only lost when his nation conceded 
defeat. 
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IN 1861 COMMANDER MATTHEW 
F. MAURY DEMONSTRATED A 
SERIES OF UNCONVENTIONAL 
WEAPONS. KNOWN TODAY AS 
EXPLOSIVE MINES, THESE CON- 
TROVERSIAL UNDERWATER 
DEVICES WERE INTRODUCED AS 
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n an early summer day in 1861, Con- 
O federate Navy Commander Matthew F. 

Maury pulled a lanyard, exploding a keg 
of gunpowder in Virginia’s James River. Water 
shot 15 to 20 feet in the air. Stunned and dead 
fish floated to the river’s surface. 

Standing on the James’ banks in Richmond, 
Confederate Navy Secretary Stephen Mallory 
and others watched this forceful display, then 
broke into applause. Impressed by this demon- 
stration, Mallory appointed Maury to command 
of a Confederate naval bureau of “coast, harbor 
and river defense.” The assignment was intended 
as an honor to this officer who had introduced 
an unseen weapon to the Southern arsenal and 
brought on a revolution in naval ordnance. His 
handiwork would become the combat sailor’s 
most dreaded enemy —the mine. 

In Maury’s war his explosive inovation was 
called a “torpedo,” a name for submerged charges 
adopted at the turn of the 19th Century by 
American inventor Robert Fulton. But aquatic 
explosives had been experimented with long 
before Fulton’s time. Tried in the 1583 Siege of 
Antwerp, they were much later used by Ameri- 
can revolutionist and inventor David Bushnell 
in 1776 when he made a flawed attempt at sink- 
ing British military commander Lord Howe's 
flagship in colonial American waters. And prior 
to Maury’s torpedo experiments, they had been 
used as a Russian psychological weapon during 
the Crimean War. 

In the 1800s, the prevailing code of warfare 
dictated gentlemen never fought by subterfuge 
or from concealment. Called “monstrous,” “in- 
human,” “barbaric,” “unChristian,” and even 
“diabolical,” Maury’s torpedoes, and similar 
weapons built by others, were rejected by many 
military professionals, North and South. Not 
until the end of the great American Civil War 
would they be regarded as legitimate weapons 
of war. By then it would be too late for many of 
Maury’s original critics to renege. 

Maury had had a bright U.S. Navy career as 
superintendent of the Depot of Charts and In- 
struments and as head of the Naval Observatory. 
In 1855 he published The Physical Geography of the 
Sea, the first textbook of modern oceanography. 
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Above, left: A Confederate torpedo claims a victim; the 
USS Tecumseh sinks during the 1864 Battle of Mobile Bay. 
Left: A Fretwell-Singer torpedo, its plunger in the ready 
position, and a standard “keg” torpedo with cones attached 
to give it stability in the water. 
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A Confederate “spar” torpedo. The measuring stick placed 
beside it for museum display gives an accurate impression 
of a working torpedo’s size. This type, attached to a long 
“spar” or pole on a vessel's bow, was rammed into the hull 
of an enemy ship and detonated on contact. 


This work established his reputation with the 
international scientific community, and from his 
countrymen, earned him the sobriquet “Path- 
finder of the Seas.” Maury, however, had his own 
set of loyalties and priorities. Virginia embraced 
secession in 1861 and called her sons home to her 
defense. The distinguished scientist responded, 
resigning his Federal naval commission early in 
that year and hastening to Richmond. He im- 
mediately set about planning the defense of the 
South’s harbors and rivers. 

Only a few shore batteries were available to 
stop any Union warship from coming up the 
James River, shelling Richmond, or any other 
riverside town in that part of the South. The most 
effective way to keep off the enemy, Maury 
urged, was to blow them up by means of elec- 
tricity, a force then refered to as “galvanic cur- 
rent.” 

Although European technologist Count Volta 
had built his “voltic pile” battery in 1800, research 
on electricity and its military uses had not ad- . 
vanced far in the past sixty-one years. So, given 
the technology's crude state, and temporarily 
lacking insulated wire, Maury decided to pur- 
sue his first work with non-electric, percussion 
primer-fired torpedoes, charges detonated by 
pulling a lanyard. 

To the amusement of some, Maury first tried 
out his theories by blowing up tiny charges of 
gunpowder in a washtub. Meanwhile, others, 
pressed by necessity, tried their own hands at 
torpedo building. But, usually improvised on the 
spot by some Confederate soldier or sailor, these 
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devices most often did not work; 
their powder charges would get wet, 
not explode on time, or not explode 
at all. 

Maury, for his part, persisted with 
his experiments. These paid off with 
his successful demonstration for 
Secretary Mallory. Next, came his 
opportunity to deploy the devices 
against the enemy; the commander 
planned the mining of the James 
River with self-acting percussion 
torpedoes (charges that would deto- 
nate on contact with a vessel), and, 
using torpedoes floating at surface 
level, prepared attacks on the Fed- 
eral naval squadron at Hampton 
Roads, south of Richmond. Person- 
ally leading one of these attacks on 
July 7, 1861, Maury succeeded only 
in frightening his enemy. At the 
same time, to the north, Confederate 
navy Lieutenant Beverly Kennon 
used the commander's devices to try 
and sink the USS Pawnee on the 
Potomac River. Both these assaults 
failed, as did a third by Maury as- 
sociate Lieutenant Robert D. Minor 
who attacked the Union fleet at 
Newport News, Virginia, on Octo- 
ber 11. During this period, electri- 
cally detonated torpedoes were also 
tried for the first time. Insulated 
wire was finally obtained in July and 
electrically-fired torpedoes were de- 
ployed in the Tennessee River above 
Colombus, Kentucky, by Kennon 
and Lieutenant Issac N. Brown, a 
comrade of the commander’s from 
the old U.S. Navy. All the electrical 
gear and apparatus, however, was 
discovered by the Federals and re- 
moved before any damage could be 
done. 

Disturbed by their lack of success, 
the commander and his lieutenants 
studied their work. They knew their 
failure could be partially blamed on 
the lack of technical data available to 
them. Minor, for instance, attributed 
his miss to the fact the submerged 
fuse would not burn at a depth of 20 
feet. Too late, he discovered these 
fuses worked well at a 15-foot depth. 
Producing a successful mine would 
only come through trial and error. 

As the Russians may have dis- 
covered in the Crimea, these crude 
devices did have a devastating psy- 
chological effect. The Union navy 
was forced to devote much time 
to anti-torpedo efforts. Every float- 
ing object was suspect.. Rumors 
abounded. Union navy Flag-Officer 
L.M. Goldsborough informed his 
command on October 27, 1861, “Be 
on the alert for submarine infernal 
machines. Insurgents at Norfolk said 
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to possess one calculated to be used 
under water, thus attach a torpedo 
with time fuze to a ship’s bottom. 
Unknown to Goldsborough, such a 
capability was still several years in 
the future. 

As the year 1861 ended, the South 
was fully committed to the torpedo 
business. Memphis, Tennessee resi- 
dent Sam Tate wrote Confederate 
Major General Leonidas Polk on No- 
vember 11, “Hope you will get as 
many submarine batteries [torpe- 
does] planted as you think necessary 
to blow all the Lincoln gunboats out 
of the Mississippi River.” Nashville, 
Tate reported, was making 2,800 
pounds of gunpowder daily, New 
Orleans 6,000 pounds. He thought 
their 30 to 40 days supply of salt- 
peter (an important gunpowder in- 
gredient) would last until the min- 
ing operations at the large saltpeter 
caves in Arkansas were in operation. 
“General, don’t forget or neglect the 
submarine batteries. They are the 
thing and should not be delayed.” 

After the crude improvisations of 
in the first year of war, 1862 proved 
a year of refinement, administra- 
tively and technically. Overlapping 
bureau and department authority in 
the torpedo business was eliminated 
when the Confederate Congress 
passed an act in October 1862 creat- 
ing three distinct organizations: the 
Confederate States Submarine Bat- 
tery Service, the Torpedo Bureau, 
and the Secret Service Corps. This 
act, Southerners claimed, legalized 
torpedo warfare internationally and 
conferred such rights as prisoner- 
of-war status on any Confederate 
caught participating in it. 


Fie Confederate States Submarine 
Battery Service was a naval organ- 
ization headed by Lieutenant Hunter 
Davidson. On June 20, 1862, Navy 
Secretary Mallory ordered him to 
“relieve Commander Maury in 
charge of devising, placing and 
superintending submarine batteries 
in the James River.” Maury was sent 
to England to continue his experi- 
ments. 

The Torpedo Bureau, charged with 
manufacturing the “infernal ma- 
chines,” included civilian and mili- 
tary engineers and their assistants, 
led by Brigadier General Gabriel 
Rains. “Tron-clads are said to master 
the world, but torpedoes master the 
iron-clads,” Rains said, and set out 
to prove it. His torpedo experience 
went back to the 1840 Seminole 
Indian War when he made a land 
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mine which killed an oppossum but 
no Indians. 

Under Rain’s direction many tor- 
pedoes were at least partially assem- 
bled at Richmond’s Tredegar Iron 
Works. There, the devices’ iron cases 
were manufactured. (The powder 
arming the devices was usually not 
put in until the time came to put the 
torpedo in position in the water.) 
And torpedoes were manufactured 
in private homes. After occupying 
Charleston in 1865, Federal officials 
found thirty-two torpedoes in one 
house “and all the conveniences for 
making more.” They discovered thir- 
teen more in another house. 

There was jealousy between the 
Submarine Battery Service and the 
Torpedo Bureau, a good deal of it 
generated by Davidson who wanted 
full credit for his work, as evidenced 
by a paper he wrote in 1874 for the 
Southern Historical Society and by 
his almost insolent letters to former 
Confederate President Jefferson 
Davis in 1881 and 1882. Davidson 
accused Davis of giving too much 
credit to “his friend” General Rains. 

The Submarine Battery Service 
concentrated upon electric torpe- 
does, Maury’s field of interest. Elec- 
tricity, passed through a platinum 
wire, heated the wire and ignited the 
primer which surrounded it, explod- 


Another of the Confederates’ 
“infernal machines.” 
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On Richmond, Virginia’s Monument 
Avenue, a work honoring Maury for his 
oceanographic studies. Few remember 
his experiments with ordnance. 


ing the charge. The Russians had 

developed a complete system of elec- 

tric torpedo apparatus. It was dis- 

covered in 1855, but apparently not 
laced in use. 

The Confederates’ electric torpedo 
had one strong argument in its favor. 
Unlike self-acting torpedoes, which 
were a danger to friend and foe, the 
electric torpedo was harmless until 
an operator on shore chose to ex- 
plode it. With electrically detonated 
charges all around them Confeder- 
ate ships could pass freely and safely 
into and out of mined channels. But 
some disadvantages of electric tor- 
pedoes had been pointed out dec- 
ades earlier by Robert Fulton. And 
his arguments still applied. They in- 
cluded difficulties in keeping long 
wires from being broken either by 
storms or by the enemy floating a 
few logs or old boats with hooks to 
tear away the wires. Then, accord- 
ing to Fulton, there was the difficulty 


of knowing when the enemy vessel 
was actually over the torpedo. Many 
experiments during the Civil War 
demonstrated that even large 
charges did little damage when close 
to, but not under a vessel. 

The South experienced other prob- 
lems with the devices. Electric tor- 
pedoes were expensive. And there 
were chronic shortages of electrical 
wire until blockade-runners brought 
it in quantity late in the war. In the 
early months of the war Maury had 
sent an agent to buy insulated wire 
in New York, but he had failed, so 
a call went out for Southern women 
to turn in India rubber coats and 
overshoes. Many responded, but 
only enough rubber was obtained to 
wrap a few hundred feet of cable. 
Later, it was considered a “God- 
send” when a Federal ship trying to 
lay a cable across Chesapeake Bay 
lost ten miles of submarine wire; it 
washed up on the beach and was re- 
covered by Confederates. 

For the men who operated the 
electric-fired charges, the problems 
were greatest. They waited in pits 
along the river, ready to close the 
switch when a Union ship was over 
a torpedo. This was a precarious sit- 
uation. Union vessels landed sailors 
and marines to sweep the banks 
looking for the battery pits, killing 
or capturing the operators. 

Applying themselves to these 
problems, continually experiment- 
ing, Davidson and his crew im- 
proved the electric torpedo in two 
important ways. Men like electrician 
R.O. Crowley improved the Wol- 
laston battery (which held thirty-six 
gallons of sulphuric acid and pro- 
duced only enough current to ex- 
plode a single charge a few hundred 
feet away), until they had a battery 
one man could handle. Davidson 
himself replaced the rifle powder 
surrounding and ignited by the 
electrically-heated platinum wire 
with fulminate of mercury, a sub- 
stance highly sensitive to electrical 
action. With this more sensitive fuse 
hooked up to more powerful batter- 
ies, Davidson reported on Novem- 
ber 18, 1862, he could blow up an 
old sloop from a distance % of a 
mile. 


The Submarine Battery Service put 
12,000 pounds of powder down at 
different James River locations by 
October 25, 1862. When the system 
was nearly finished (about January 
1, 1863), it was inspected by Presi- 
dent Davis, Confederate General 
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Robert E. Lee, and Secretary of the 
Navy Mallory. “It was immediately 
decided to withdraw large numbers 
of troops from that quarter for offen- 
sive operations elsewhere.” Mallory 
considered Davidson’s service equiv- 
alent to that of a well-appointed fleet 
or army in defending Richmond. 

The electric torpedoes did the job 
they were planned to do, keeping 
the Union fleet from coming up the 
James River. But, this was achieved 
through psychology. Of the more 
than forty (General Rains claimed 
fifty-eight) Union ships sunk by tor- 
pedoes during the Civil War, only 
one was sunk by an electric torpedo. 
This success, however, was spec- 
tacular. Steaming up the James on 
May 6, 1864, the USS Commodore 
Jones was lifted so high by the explo- 
sion of a 2,000-pound electric tor- 
pedo that persons ashore could see 
her paddle wheels spinning in the 
air and the green grass of the river 
bank beneath her keel before the 
large gunboat crumbled to pieces 
along with most of her crew. The 
Federal fleet did not proceed. 

There was an equally spectacular 
failure of an electric torpedo, a dud 
an acrimonious 1881 letter from 
Davidson prodded Jefferson Davis 
to recall. A huge electric torpedo 
was anchored a mile to seaward of 
Fort Wagner, near South Carolina’s 
Charleston Harbor. On April 7, 1863, 
the Union’s mightiest warship, the 
3,486-ton ironclad New Ironsides an- 
chored directly over this monster 
torpedo. The firing switch was 
thrown. Nothing happened. For 
more than an hour the huge tar- 
get remained in place while The 
Southerners checked and rechecked 
their circuits. Finally, the New Iron- 
sides steamed away. It was then dis- 
covered that a wagon track had 
broken the wire near the beach— 
recalling Fulton’s warning fifty years 
before about long wires. 

Frame torpedoes were another 
form of “infernal machine,” one act- 
ing as both obstruction and torpedo 
and especially useful in narrow, 
shallow streams. A frame of heavy 
timbers joined by cross timbers sup- 
ported four or five torpedoes. The 
frame pivoted upon timber uprights 
and could be tilted to bring the fuses 
into contact with the bottom of any 
approaching vessel. 

At first, frame torpedoes used an 
adaptation of a Professor Jacobi's 
Crimean War formula. A small glass 
tube of sulfuric acid rested against 
the inside of a soft cap of lead. The 
glass tube was surrounded by a mix- 
ture of chlorate of potash and white 
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sugar. When the soft lead cap was 
struck, the glass tube broke, sulfuric 
acid contacted the chlorate of potash 
and sugar, and a yellowish gas was 
generated, very explosive at moder- 
ate temperatures. The explosion ig- 
nited a primer which ignited the 
main charge. 

After Brigadier General Gabriel 
Rains perfected his “sensitive fuse,” 
which exploded when only seven 
pounds of pressure was applied, his 
fuse replaced the “Jacobi fuse” in 
most self-acting torpedoes. Rains’ 
fuse formula was 50% potassium 
chlorate, 30% sulfurate of antimony, 
20% pulverized glass. 

Frame or pile torpedoes (where 
the torpedoes were attached to pil- 
ings instead of heavy timber frames) 
were nearly impossible to remove 
once properly placed. “Our vessels 
never attempted to penetrate chan- 
nels where they were known to be 
planted,” one Federal claimed. They, 
along with other self-acting torpe- 
does, kept Charleston, Mobile, 
Alabama, Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina and Savannah, Georgia, closed 
to Federal vessels until land forces 
captured the ports and cleared the 
obstructions. 

Floating or buoyant torpedoes 
sank the Union steam transport Har- 
riet A. Weed on May 10, 1864, in the 


St. John’s River, about fifteen miles - 


above Jacksonville, Florida, a spot 
near where two other transports, the 
Maple Leaf and the General Hunter, 
had been sunk the previous month. 
Charles O. Boutelle of the U.S. Coast 
Survey vessel Vixen sent in a sketch 
and complete description of a tor- 
pedo picked up near the Weed. This 
was the famous “keg” torpedo 
which, like the frame torpedo, 
sprang from the fertile brain of 
Gabriel Rains. 

The keg torpedo was literally (at 
least at first) a lager beer barrel of 
wood. Authorities scoured the 
South for such barrels and confis- 
cated them. Later, they made similar 
barrels expressly for use as torpe- 
does. Pitch was poured into these, 
through the barrel’s bung hole, and 
the cask was rolled around until its 
insides were evenly coated. Then, it 
was covered with pitch on the out- 
side and filled with 70 pounds of 
powder. A cone of pine wood placed 
at each end made it buoyant and 
kept it from tumbling so that one of 
the two (sometimes more) sensitive 
fuses screwed into the barrel would 
come in contact with a passing 
vessel. A weight at its bottom kept 
it upright, and a mooring line fixed 
to an anchor kept it at the proper 


depth. Sometimes two or more keg 
torpedoes were tied together, such 
as were used against the Harriet A. 
Weed. 


Brion Rear Admiral John A. Dahl- 
gren, commanding the South Atlan- 
tic Blockading Squadron, reported 
June 1, 1865, “These torpedoes were 
well known in the squadron, hav- 
ing been picked up at various times 
in the St. John's and Stono explod- 
ing occasionally with full effect . . . 
appears a great number kept per- 
manently in Charleston harbor.” As 
if to verify this, Rains later said he 
placed 123 torpedoes in Charleston 
Harbor and the nearby Stono River. 

A Confederate noted, “This kind 
of torpedo was the most convenient 
of all and the most dangerous, 
through being liable to shift with the 
current, they are apt to trouble those 
who use them.” They did just that. 
The Confederate steamers, Marion 
and Ettiwan hit their own keg tor- 
pedoes in Charleston Harbor. The 
Marion was completely destroyed. 

Cautious of this problem, David- 
son said he would not allow such 
“self-acting” torpedoes in the James 
River and got permission to drag for 
them when and where they were 
suspected. “It would close the river 
to our vessels and seriously affect 
the management of my electrical 
submarine defences,” he said. But, 
toward the end of the war, Rains, 
Davidson reported, again placed 
some of his kegs in the James 
River. Subsequently, the Confed- 
erate steamer Schultz passed a “Rains 
torpedo” safely going down the river 
with a load of Federal prisoners, but 
struck it on the way back, carrying 
exchanged Confederate prisoners, 
some of whom were killed when the 
Schultz was destroyed. 

Rear Admiral Dahlgren listed 
some of the Federal vessels he be- 
lieved sunk by the kegs. He thought 
the Tecumseh, sunk at Mobile during 
Union Admiral David Farragut’s at- 
tack, hit one of them. “My own 
flagship, the Harvest Moon, was 
destroyed by the same device in 
Georgetown, and three army trans- 
ports, in the St. John’s River.” Sim- 
ple and effective, they were more 
destructive than any other torpedo. 

E.C. Singer, gunsmith and relative 
of sewing machine manufacturer 
Issac Singer, and Dr. J.R. Fretwell 
invented a floating torpedo, one 
detonated when (a) a vessel knocked 
off a heavy lid, (b) the lid fell releas- 
ing a spring-loaded plunger, and (c) 
the plunger came up through the 


torpedo and struck a percussion cap 
inside. Fleet Captain John S. Barnes, 
author of the 1868 work Submarine 
Warfare, a book based upon his war- 
time torpedo experience, thought it 
was the most successful torpedo 
used by the South. A Confederate 
examining board recommended the 
Fretwell-Singer as simple and fool- 
proof. 

Another floating Confederate tor- 
pedo was long and tapered so that 
chains and grapnel hooks would 
slide over it without detecting it. 
Barnes described it as “one of the 
most dangerous.” It was sometimes 
attached to an iron, turtle-shaped 
torpedo, the “devil circumventor,” 
which hugged the bottom to avoid 
dragging operations. 

Another, and more complicated 
torpedo, never used with success, 
drifted with the current and had a 
propellor system to release the 
Singer-type plunger. On still another 
floating torpedo a valve opened 
when struck by a vessel, releasing 
hydrogen gas, which passed over 
spongy platinum surrounded by a 
fulminate of mercury primer. A 
working model was captured in 
Richmond but the hydrogen torpedo 
was never encountered in action. 

Captain Francis D. Lee, on Gen- 
eral P.G.T. Beauregard’s staff at 
Charleston, invented the “spar” tor- 
pedo, attached to a 20 or 30 foot 
pole protruding ahead of a vessel, 
exploding on impact. This made the 
torpedo an offensive weapon, one 
eventually installed upon almost 
every ship in the Confederate navy. 

Union naval Lieutenant William B. 
Cushing modified Lee’s invention so 
that the torpedo could be thrown 
clear of the spar and go under the 
attacked vessel before being ex- 
ploded by a lanyard. He thus sank 
the only Confederate ship ever 
destroyed by a Union torpedo; the 
ram Albemarle succumbed to his tor- 
pedo on October 27, 1864. 

The Confederate Secret Service 
Corps designed torpedoes which did 
fit the description “diabolical.” But 
they were not for aquatic use. The 
term “torpedo,” could be interpreted 
loosely to mean any concealed ex- 
plosive device. A torpedo could be 
the tool of the saboteur. The corp’s 
principal sabotage weapon was the 
torpedo made to look like a lump of 
coal. Captain John Maxwell of the 
Secret Service Corps designed a 
clockwork torpedo that he and an- 
other operative, R.K. Dillard, placed 
aboard an ammunition barge at the 
huge City Point Federal Supply 
Depot August 9, 1864, killing 43, 


wounding 126, and doing $2 mil- 
lion worth of property damage. 
“Castell,” another corps operative, 
specialized in concealing torpedoes 
in blocks of wood. 


Muc of what we know about the 
Confederate Secret Service Corps 
comes from a packet of correspon- 
dence captured from a Confederate 
mail carrier by crewmen of the Fed- 
eral gunboat Signal on the Missis- 
sippi. Forwarded to Union Rear 
Admiral David D. Porter com- 
manding the Mississippi Squadron, 
the papers were in turn forwarded 
again to the Union Secretary of the 
Navy a few days later, March 20, 
1864. 

Porter gave orders to commanders 
of vessels “not to be very particular 
about the treatment of any of these 
desperadoes if caught—only sum- 
mary punishment will be effective.” 

The captured packet included or- 
ders from Lieutenant General Kirby 
Smith. Headed “Headquarters, De- 
partment of Arkansas, Special 
Orders No. 135,” and dated August 
18, 1863, it authorized Thomas E. 
Courtenay to enlist a secret service 
corps not exceeding twenty men. 
Lists of names were included, seven 
to Kirby Smith and nine to General 
Joseph E. Johnson, commanding the 
department. The men were to serve 
in the corps and receive 50 percent 
of the value of Federal property 
destroyed or captured by their sabo- 
tage. 

Also in the packet was a letter 
from Courtenay dated at Richmond, 
January 19, 1864, reporting that the 
castings for the coal torpedo were 
completed. “The coal is so perfect 
that the most critical eye will not 
detect it. The President thinks them 
perfect but Mr. Seddon [Confederate 
Secretary of War] will do nothing 
without Congressional action.” 
Courtenay went on to say that “if the 
government doesn’t advance me, I 
have a most respectable gambler 
ready at any time to buy an interest 
and put up the money . . . Any port 
in a storm.” President Davis signed 
the Secret Service Corps bill Febru- 
ary 17, 1864. 

Finally, a letter in the packet from 
one J.D. Breaman, dated March 3, 
1864, to his wife, states he and 
Singer had invented the torpedoes 
used by the famous Confederate 
submarine Hunley to sink the USS 
Housatonic off Charleston, South 
Carolina on February 17, 1864. The 
Hunley itself may have also been a 
victim of Breaman’s torpedo; it never 


returned from its attack on the Hous- 
atonic. 

On March 9, 1864, Secretary of 
War James A. Seddon authorized 
Courtenay to employ a band of men, 
not exceeding twenty-five, for secret 
service against the enemy. He noted, 
“This authority may ۸۰ 
at the pleasure of the Department.” 
Department facilities could be used 
for work; powder, chemicals, and 
other materials would be supplied 
by authorities, subject to reimburse- 
ment. 

“For the destruction of property of 
the enemy or injury done, a per- 
centage shall be paid in 4 per cent 
bonds, in no case to exceed 50 per 
cent, of the loss to the ememy.” 

Only the waters and railroads of 
the Confederate States used by the 
enemy were to be subjects and areas 
of torpedo sabotage operations. No 
flag of truce boats were to be en- 
dangered. Passenger vessels of citi- 
zens of the United States on the high 
seas and private property within the 
territory of the United States were 
not to be attacked. “But the public 
property of the enemy may be de- 
stroyed wherever it may be found.” 

In August 1864, a C. Williams (one 
of the men on Kirby’s list) tried to 
have President Jefferson Davis ex- 
tend the Secret Service Corps theater 
of operations to include commerce 
of the enemy on the high seas “in 
transit from any port in the world.” 
But Secretary of War Seddon finally 
decided only ships of war and trans- 
ports carrying troops, munitions of 
war or supplies to armed forces were 
legitimate objects of the contem- 
plated torpedo attacks, except in 
very exceptional cases which could 
be morally justified. 

When Richmond, Virginia, fell to 
the Federals, a sample of the coal 
torpedo Courtenay gave to President 
Davis was found, prompting a re- 
examination of the records of ships 
sunk or damaged from unexplained 
reasons. The Union army transport 
Greyhound, destroyed on the James 
River November 27, 1864, and the 
Federal passenger ship City of New 
London, attacked the day before, 
were thought possible “coal tor- 
pedo” victims. Nothing could be 
proved, however. Secret Service 
Corps files were destroyed at the 
end of the war. 

Courtenay thought it prudent to 
join his family in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, several months before the 
war ended. Into hiding and into 
oblivion, with him and others, went 
many of the secrets of the Confeder- 
ate torpedo and its uses. m 
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TIME-LAPSE 


June 3, 1864 was a dark day for 
the Union army at Cold Harbor, Vir- 
ginia. Early that morning Quarter- 
master Sergeant James Jones played 
a small part in what “seemed more 
like a volcanic blast than a battle,” 
according to one witness. In a mis- 
calculated maneuver conceived by 
Lieutenant General Ulysses S. Grant 
to push General Robert E. Lee’s 
Confederates back to Richmond, 
Jones and approximately 40,000 men 
charged into extremely well-estab- 
lished Southern battle lines. There 
Jones and the rest of the 66th New 
York Infantry, the “Governor's 
Guard” in which he had so eagerly 
enlisted as a private in Company G 
on October 19, 1861, joined Brig- 
adier General Francis Barlow’s divi- 
sion in its advance toward strong 
Confederate lines implanted atop 
Turkey Hill. In that short-lived, suc- 
cessful thrust his brigade lost its 
commander, Colonel O.H. Morris, 
among the thousands who fell “like 
leaves in autumn” around the young 
sergeant. Miraculously, he escaped 
uninjured. 

Indeed, Jones was in the thick of 
nearly all of the fiercest battles in the 
Eastern theater of the Civil War. 
With the Army of the Potomac in 
1862, behind the timid Major Gen- 
eral George B. McClellan, he fought 
on the Virginia Peninsula, where 
he was promoted to corporal. That 
September, Brigadier General W.H. 
French led him into the Battle of An- 
tietam near Sharpsburg, Maryland. 
The end of the year found Jones bat- 


tling with his regiment at Fredericks-- 


burg, Virginia, after which he ac- 
companied Major General Ambrose 
Burnside on his ignominious “Mud 
March.” 

The following spring Jones fought 
at the Battle of Chancellorsville, and 
by July 3, he was defending North- 
ern soil at the Angle on the battle- 
field at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 
Promoted again to the rank of ser- 
geant, Jones finished the year at 
Bristoe and Mine Run, Virginia, and 
spent early 1864 as quartermaster 
sergeant, fighting in the heart of the 
state in the Battles of the Wilderness 
and Spotsylvania, Cold Harbor, and 
the Siege of Petersburg. In August 
1864 he was mustered in as 2d lieu- 
tenant of Company D of the 66th 
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New York, and a month later ac- 
cepted appointment to 1st lieutenant 
and quartermaster of the regiment. 
Jones’ war service concluded in the 
battles of the Appomattox Cam- 
paign, and he witnessed the sur- 
render of Lee at Appomattox Court 
House, in central Virginia. 

In this 1/6 plate tintype, probably 
made in August or September 1864, 
young 2d Lieutenant Jones sports a 


corps badge, a commercially-pro- 
duced type with a gold wash border | 
and a center painted red, indicating 
his membership in the 4th Brigade, 
lst Division of the II Corps. The 
whereabouts of Jones, after he mus- 
tered out of the service with his regi- 
ment on August 30, 1865 in New 
York City, remains unknown. 
Wendell Lang 
Tarrytown, New York 
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THE EARNEST MEN: REPUBLI- 
CANS OF THE CIVIL WAR SENATE, 
By Allan G. Bogue. Ithaca, New York 
and London: Cornell University Press, 


The 


CIVIL WAR 
SITES FUND 


c/o National Park Foundation 
Washington D.C. 20240 


OTIS, CAPT. GEORGE 


2nd Wisconsin Infantry of the 
Iron Brigade 
A New Book 
360 Pages, Acid-Free Paper 
$25.00 
Plus U.P.S. Delivery Charge - $2.00 
Ohio residents add 6% Sales Tax 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, or Money Back. 


Check/MoneyOrd./M.Chg./Visa /Am.Exp. 
Complete Catalogue is Available on Request. 


MORNINGSIDE BOOKSHOP 
P. O. Box 1087, 260 Oak Street 
Dayton, Ohio 45401 


513/461-6736 


1981. Preface, appendices, notes, graphs 
and charts, index, 369 pp. Price avail- 
able from publisher. 


Most Civil War buffs are familiar 
with the “Radical Republicans,” vin- = 
dictive مہ سک‎ Hh chastened WEARING 
the South after the war. But as with APPAREL 
most political nicknames, this term ر‎ 
conceals a good deal of complexity. . : j ۳ ORIGINAL DRAWING 

Nearly fifty men sat in the war- , 
time Senate (two out of three were 
Republicans). To sort out their ideo- 
logical leanings, Bogue isolates 
eighty-seven roll calls on issues re- 
lating to the South, race, and slav- 
ery; then he ranks the senators 
according to their votes, applying 
sophisticated techniques to quantify 
voting patterns. The result is a dra- 
matically revealing continuum, with 
seventeen Republican radicals at one 
end, Democrats and Border Union- 
ists at the other, and Republican 
moderates in the middle. 

What is more, Bogue examines the 
senators’ speeches and other evi- 
dence to find reasons for their in- 
clinations. Personality mattered; 
some senators joined the moderates 
because they disliked the abrasive 
style of radical leader Charles Sum- 
ner. Racial prejudice was involved, 
too—on freedmen’s issues, radicals 
showed more confidence in the in- 
tellectual capacity of blacks. There 
were abstract motives as well, such 
as different interpretations of the 
Constitution, and concerns for the 
separation of powers. 

This is not an easy book to read, 
clotted as it is with quantitative data, 
and stuffed with legislative details 
that some readers may find too intri- 
cate. The author himself acknowl- 
edges this: “scale rankings and 
agreement matrices are dull things, 
inanimate and crude . . . they tell us 
nothing of the accuracy with which 
the individual senator used the 
chamber’s spittoons or his prefer- 
ence in hunting dogs or female com- 
panionship” (p. 147). Nonetheless, 
The Earnest Men tells us much about 
the complicated politics of a par- 
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ROBERT E. LEE 


White Cotton T-Shirt ... 

J Baseball Jersey ; 
White or Gray Sweatshirt $12.95 

d Specify size-add $1.75 postage 

Bj & handling. Other Products 
Available- Send for Catalog-$2. 
(Refunded with first purchase.) 

Jj DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


‘CORPORATION — 220 REDWOOD HWY, #440 MILL VALLEY, CA 94941‏ سم 


INTELLIGENCE REPORT 


Iy Dear General: 
Based on your letter of instruction of last Tuesday, 


ultimo, here are my operatives’ reports. 
Coming In The April 
Civil War Times Illustrated 


Rebellion Within A Rebellion 
Mutiny of the 79th New York Stighlanders 


Fill AU The Damn Yankees 
Revolt of the 4th Corps dl’ وھ‎ 


Forrest Fights In MGississippi 
Confederate Victory At Ofolona 


Plus, J am led to believe there will appear columns 
of KG egulars. Your obedient servant 
Vidette 
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RATES: $2.20 per word/one insertion, $2.00 per word/5 consecutive, unchanged issues, $1.55 per word/10 consecutive, unchanged issues. MINIMUM PER AD: 20 words. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


ARTIFACTS 


BELLINGER’S MILITARY ANTIQUES. 
Bi-monthly catalog of guns, swords, 
belt-plates, leather goods, books, etc. 
of the Civil War and earlier. Detailed 
descriptions, fair prices. $6.00/five 
issues. Box 76371-CTI, Atlanta, GA 
30328. 


MILITARY ANTIQUES AND GOL- 
lectible quarterly catalog illustrated, 
large selection $10.00-$2,000.00- 
$5.00/year, sample $1.50. Collectors 
Antiquities, 60T Manor Road, Staten 
Island, NY 10310. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


ROBERT E. LEE, U.S. GRANT, JEF- 
ferson Davis, A. Lincoln, Jackson, 
Beauregard, Custer, etc. Original Au- 
tographs! Buying, selling, restoration, 
framing. Catalog $1.00. Heritage Col- 
lectors’ Society, Box 389, Lansdale, 
PA 19446. (215) 362-0976. 


BOOKS 


THE MILITARY BOOKMAN — 
Military, Naval, and Aviation history — 
Out-of-Print Books and Rare Books. 
29 E. 93rd St., New York, NY 10128. 
(212) 348-1280. Tuesday through Sat- 
urday, 10:30-5:30. Catalog subscrip- 
tions available. 


SPECIALIZING IN SOUTHERN WAR 
of independence memorabilia. Books, 
documents, photographs, bonds, au- 
tographs, materiel, and slavery items. 
Subscription $4.00 per year for 4 illus- 
trated catalogs. Sword & Saber, Box 
400, Gettysburg, PA 17325. 


RARE BOOKS, FIREARMS, EDGED 
weapons, hunting, fishing, natural his- 
tory. Catalogs issued. Marcher’s 
Books, 6204 N. Vermont, Oklahoma 
City, OK 73112. 


CIVIL WAR BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 
documents, images. Military paper — 
Colonial through WWI. Comprehen- 
sive catalog $1.00. Gordon Totty, 575 
Massachusetts, Lunenburg, MA 
01462. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS LOCATED. 
Send Wants. Civil War Catalogue 
$1.00. Book Look, 51AS Maple Ave., 
Warwick, NY 10990. 


LIMITED EDITION CIVIL WAR BOOK 
reprints: Scott's U.S. Army Military 
Dictionary (1864) $21.95 postpaid. 
U.S. Army Regulations (1863) $19.95 
postpaid. Fort Yuma Press, Box 135, 
Yuma, AZ 86364 


CAPSULE HISTORIES OF EVERY 
Civil War Unit, Union and Confederate. 
Contains organizational data, engage- 
ment lists, maps, etc. Over 7500 Units 
available, $8.00 per unit. John Walter, 
79-13 67 Drive, Middle Village, NY 
11379. 


OFFICIAL RECORDS UNION/CON- 
federate Armies. 127 volumes, % 
leather, extraordinarily beautiful. 
$3000. Book Attic, 555 West Base- 
line, San Bernadino, CA 92410. 


BEDFORD FORREST AND HIS CRIT- 
ter Company by Andrew Lytle. 
Biography — General Nathan Bedford 
Forrest. Hardcover—$16.95 post- 
paid. Green Key Press, Box 3801, 
Seminole, FL 33542. 


C.W. SHOWS 


EIGHTH ANNUAL OHIO CIVIL WAR 
Show. April 27 and 28, 1985. Ashland 
Convocation Center, Ashland, Ohio. 
200 tables, Buy, Trade, Sell. Contact 
Donald Williams, 1083 Oak Hill Cir- 
cle, Ashland, OH 44805. Phone (419) 
289-3120. 


COMMONWEALTH CIVIL WAR - AN- 
tique Arms Show - Virginia State Fair- 
grounds - March 16-17, 1985. BUY - 
SELL - TRADE - DISPLAY - Rt. 4, Box 
222, Ashland, VA 23005. (804) 
227-3208. 


CIVIL WAR SOLDIERS 


UNPAINTED CIVIL WAR LEAD SOL- 
diers, 54mm scale (2% inches tall). 
Made especially for dioramists, and 
collectors. Fully illustrated catalog #1, 
$1.00. Bussler, Box 471-CWT, 
Quincy, MA 02269. 


GENEALOGY 


FIND YOUR ROOTS AMONG OUR 
leaves. Catalog of 2000 family histo- 
ries, $2. Higginson Genealogical, 
14V Derby Square, Salem, MA 
01970. 


HERALDRY 


COAT OF ARMS. 500,000 NAMES 32 
Countries. Free Catalog. Our 17th 
year. The Ship’s Chandler, Dept. 
CWT, Wilmington, VT 05363. 


MAGAZINES 


ARTILLERY, HISTORY, PLACES-TO- 
visit, workshop, where-to-buy, can- 
non, mortars, competition shooting, 
etc. THE MUZZLELOADING ARTIL- 
LERYMAN, quarterly magazine. Sub- 
scription $12. Sample copy, $2. MLA, 
Dept. CT, Box 550, 3 Church St., Win- 
chester, MA 01890. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DEE'S CANNON STATIONERY 
sampler—$5.00 + $1.00 postage: 
FIRING CIVIL WAR MODEL CANNON 
PLANS AND PLANS for other 
projects. Catalog $1.00. W. F. Green, 
CWT-3, Box 892, Shalimar, FL 
32579-0892. 


RECRUITING FOR THE NORTH CAR- 
olina Civil War Round Table. We meet 
five times a year and feature Civil War 
historians from North and Scuth. 
Spring field trip — Trevilian Station and 
fall field trip — Bermuda Hundred. Call 
toll free: Dr. Herbert Schiller, Win- 
ston-Salem, NC. 1-800-642-0894. 


CIVIL WAR BAND PERFORMS CIVIL 
War music for skirmishes, mini con- 
certs on or off the field, parades and 
encampments. 5th Michigan Regi- 
ment Band, c/o Carol Smith, 22638 
Chestnut Tree, Novi, MI 48050. 


REPRODUCTIONS 19TH-CENTURY 
uniforms and civilian clothing. Send 
$2.00 for our illustrated catalog of the 
best being made today. New Colum- 
bia, PO Box 524, Dept. CWT, 
Charleston, IL 61920. 


REFIGHT THE CIVIL WAR! REENAC- 
tors needed for all states, all branches. 
For information send $2.00, area code, 
to Captain George Bisset, 1709 E. 
Kalamazoo, Lansing, MI 48912 


NEWSPAPERS 


CIVIL WAR BOOK EXCHANGE: FREE 
classified ads to subscribers. The Civil 
War newspaper for ALL buffs. Sample 
$2.00. Write: CWBX, Box 15432, 
Philadelphia, PA 19149. 


OLD MAPS 


OLD CIVIL WAR MAP KITS. ALSO 
old state, railroad, and county maps. 
70-120 years old. All states. Stamp 
for catalog. Northern Map Company, 
Dept. CW, Dunnellon, FL 32630. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


MILITARY IMAGES, PHOTO-HIS- 
tory of American fighting man 1839- 
1939. Free sample. MI, 205 W. Miner 
St., West Chester, PA 19382. 


GENUINE TINTYPES MADE Dl- 
rectly from your 35mm slides! 4x5 - 
$7.50; 5x7 - $12.50; 8x10 - $17.50; 
Plus $1.50 P & H. Slides returned with 
order. Castlekeep Enterprises, PO 
Box 79099, Pittsburgh PA 15216. 


TREASURED PHOTOGRAPHS COP- 
ied and restored. Informative brochure 
and prices available, $1.00. For prompt 
reply send name, address and phone 
number to: R. Strawbridge, Dept. 
CW-35, Box 249, Bunn, NC 27508. 


CONFEDERATE GENERALS, SEPIA 
toned. 8 x 10 photographs. Lee, Jack- 
son, Stuart, Forrest. $5.50 each, $2.00 
shipping. Leib, 1826 Stanton, York, 
PA 17404. 


PRINTS 


ORIGINAL CIVIL WAR PRINTS: BY 
Currier & Ives, Kurz & Allison, and 
Prang. Free List with SASE. R. Wie- 
land, 33 South St. Andrews Dr., Or- 


mond Beach, FI 32074. (904) 
672-9972. 
REPRODUCTIONS 


FLAG REPRODUCTIONS — NA- 
tional, Regimental, Guidons, State. 
Specializing in CIVIL WAR. $1.00 for 
picture catalog. Flag Co—CWTC— 
4758 West Caron Street, Glendale, 
AZ 85302. 


RESEARCH SERVICES 


RESEARCHED REGIMENTAL HIS- 
tories and general Civil War research. 
Send SASE for details. GEMSEARCH, 
PO Box 465P, Great Kills, Staten Is- 
land, NY 10308. 


WANTED 


STOCKS, BONDS, AUTOGRAPHS, 
Political Pins, Ribbons, Banners, Base- 
ball Cards - memorabilia. Wanted. 
Highest prices paid. Paul Longo, Box 
490CT, South Orleans, MA 02662. 


MEMORABILIA OF CONFEDERATE 
Col. John Mosby or his rangers. Hugh 
Keen, 8923 S. 48th W. Ave., Tulsa, 
OK 74132. (918) 446-3831. 


INDIVIDUAL DOCUMENTING 
gravesites of Michigan Civil War Sol- 
diers would appreciate names, units 
and burial location info on any MI CW 
soldier outside of MI (other than Nat'l 
Cem). Contact Joe Mazurek, 3105 
Woodland Hills #29, Ann Arbor, MI 
48104. 


LOOKING FOR INFORMATION 
dealing with the 14th New York State 
Militia (14th Brooklyn) and the 62nd 
New York Vol. (Anderson Zouaves). 
Any Period. Frank Blades, PO Box 
183, Shiloh, NJ 08353. (609) 
455-2420. 


INSERTION ORDER 


Maggie Johnston 

Civil War Times Illustrated 
Box 8200 

Harrisburg, PA 17105-8200 
Telephone: (717) 657-9555 


Classified Rates: 


$2.20 per word for any ad that runs in 
one issue. $2.00 per word/5 consecu- 
tive unchanged issues. $1.55 per 


word/10 consecutive unchanged 
issues. 
MINIMUM PER AD 20 words. 


PAYMENT IN FULL must accompany 
order 

Please run the following ad in the next 
—— consecutive issues. Enclosed is 
my check in the amount of $ 


Staten = 3 Zip 


Continued from page 47 
ticularly turbulent era. It is sure to 
become a standard work in Ameri- 
can political history. 
Stephen Davis 
Altanta, Georgia 


TELL ABOUT THE SOUTH: THE 
SOUTHERN RAGE TO EXPLAIN. By 
Fred Hobson. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1983. Notes, 
biblio, index. 391 pp. $35.00 cloth; 
$12.95 paper. 


Since the pre-Civil War years 
when the South became aware of 
itself as a “concious minority,” 
Southerners have had a rage to ex- 
plain and interpret their section. In 
this interesting study the author, a 
professor of English at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, examines the writ- 
ings of some fourteen Southerners. 

Novelists, as such, were excluded, 
because the major ones have been 
studied, and historians and other 
scholars were ignored, because they 
were generally too objective and dis- 
passionate in their approach. It is 
true that few scholars have matched 
the intensity of Edmund Ruffin, who 
committed suicide in 1865 as his 
South collapsed. A glaring omission 
is the absence of black authors. 

Some Southern writers defy exact 
classification, but Hobson divides 
most of his subjects into two main 
groups. The apologists of the “school 
of rememberance” spent much of 
their works refuting the outside crit- 
ics who attacked the South. Promi- 
nent members of this group include 
Edmund Ruffin, Thomas Nelson 
Page, William Alexander Percy, and 
Donald Davidson. The members of 
the “school of shame and guilt” were 
the native-born critics of their sec- 
tion; one of their many concerns was 
the South’s racial problem. George 
Washington Cable, Howard W. 
Odum, W.J. Cash, and Lillian Smith 
were among its noted members. 
Some of the most interesting sec- 
tions of the book occur when the 
author is able to pair off contem- 
poraries with contrasting views. 

Hobson disagrees with some ot 
the older interpretations of his 
authors, including a number of Ed- 
mund Wilson’s conclusions in Patri- 
otic Gore, and many of Hobson’s 
readers will not accept all of his as- 
sertions. But one does not have to 
agree with everything he says to ac- 
cept this as a very readable and pro- 
vocative book. 

Lowell H. Harrison 
Western Kentucky University 
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CIVIL WAR TIMES ILLUSTRATED'S 


AUTHOR'S PRIZE 
FOR 
VOLUME XXIII 


The editors of Civil War Times Illustrated are pleased 
to announce the opening of balloting for the maga- 
zine’s seventh annual Author's Prize. 

The Author's Prize is a $500 award presented to the 
author of the article judged to be the best in Volume 
XXIII of CWTI (the period from March 1984 to February 
1985). It is a contest that creates an opportunity for 
readers to tell the editors what they like about the 
magazine. The readers are the judges. The contest also 
supports something all CWTI regulars value, the 
writing of popular narrative history. 

You tell us. Which author submitted the best work 
in the past year? Who deserves the most encourage- 
ment? What did you enjoy in Volume XXIII? Past Au- 
thor’s Prize winners have been among CWTI's most 
popular writers: Stephen Oates, Richard Pindell, Allen 
Guelzo, Jack Rudolph, Albert Castel, and Broech Oder. 
Fill out the attached postage-paid ballot and let us know 
who will join their number. 


CONTEST RULES 

Only authors of articles written originally for Civil 
War Times Illustrated are eligible. Memoirs, letters, 
diaries, any article based in greater part upon these, 
“special issue” material, and staff written articles are 
not eligible. 

To place your vote, after a careful review of the can- 
didates, simply complete the attached postage-paid 
ballot and drop it in the mail. The author receiving the 
majority of reader votes will be judged the winner of 
the $500 prize. 

All votes must be received by April 19, 1985. 


THE CANDIDATES 
Civil War Times Illustrated Volume XXIII 
March 1984 to February 1985 


March 

“Jackson: The Wrath Of God,” by Mark Grimsley. Religious 
convictions of Stonewall Jackson. 

“Stonewall’s Other Grave,” by William Hassler. The 
disposal of an amputated arm. 

“Starr’s Revolver,” by Arnold Gates. Mechanically better 
than Colt or Remington. 

“George Washington: Prisoner Of War,” by Emmett Mac- 
Corkle. The fate of a prized statue. 

“Amazing Mary,” by Martha Thomas. Army surgeon Dr. 
Mary Walker. 


April 

“Taking Up Arms,” by Jack Rudolph. How men became 
soldiers. 

“Motivation,” by Gerald Conti. Why they chose to fight. 

“Wildman Wigfall,” by William Hassler. A Southern dis- 
appointment. 

“The Left-Armed Corps,” by Charles F. Cooney. William O. 
Bourne and The Soldier's Friend. 
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“The Pain Of Pyrrhic Victory,” by Samuel T. Gill. Battle 
at Jenkins’ Ferry, Arkansas. 

“Damnable Dan Sickles,” by Edward Longacre. Chroni- 
cle of a turbulent career. 

“The Northern Spencer Goes South,” by Wayne Auster- 
man. A handy weapon poses a problem. 

“Goodbye To The Single Shot Musket,” by W. Eugene 
Sloan. Innovation: more shots to the load. 


June 

“A Piece of Rebel Rascality,” by William Brooksher and 
David K. Snider. A general turns cattle rustler. 

“Seeing The Elephant,” by Gerald Conti. The young recruit 
gains experience. 

“The Hunt For The Lost Boston,” by Howard B. Tower, 
Jr. Divers excavate history. 

“The Secret Service Of Henry Adams,” by Edward Chal- 
fant. The nameless man in the Trent affair. 

“The Man Who Never Knew Defeat,” by Catherine Hen- 
derson. McCausland and the burning of Chambersburg. 


September 
“March To The Music,” by Dr. William Mahar. The Civil 
War's top twenty songs. 
“In The Shadow Of the Valley,” by George F. Skoch. The 
mysterious death of young John Meigs. 


October 

“That Obnoxious Order,” by John Simon. General Grant 
expels the Jews. 

“An Act Unbecoming,” by Dr. Louis Schmier. Anti- 
semitism in Thomas County. 

“A.C. Redwood And The Confederate Image,” by Stephen 
Davis. A Southern artist depicts Johnny Reb. 

“The Old Killing Ground,” by Jeffry Wert. The Second 
Battle of Kernstown. 


November 

“That Improbable, Praiseworthy Paper,” by Roy Morris, 
Jr. Chattanooga’s Daily Rebel. 

“The Price Of Silence,” by James Lovel. Hanging martyr 
David Dodd. 

“In The Spirit Of Christian Warfare?” by Arthur Sharp. The 
evil of Greek Fire. 

“Of Men And Mules: Jackassery,” by Arnold Gates. A 
history of military mules. 


December 
“In A Bottle Strongly Corked,” by Robert Crewdson. A 
Union campaign that failed. Butler at Bermuda Hundred. 
“Chivalry and Shovelry,” by Sandra Hansen. West Coast 
social schisms. 
“The Harney-Price Agreement,” by Gerald E. Gannon. Will 
Missouri secede? 


January 

“Battles In The Bayous,” by Jack Rudolph. Fort Bisland and 
Irish Bend. 

“Turn Rakes Into Readers,” by Charles F. Cooney. A 
chaplain’s “novel” diversion. 

“Monarch Of the Skies,” by Georgianne Lindemann. Old 
Abe, pride of the 8th Wisconsin. 

“The Duke Of Richmond,” by Ennis Duling. Edward 
Ripley, self-proclaimed ruler. 


February 
“An Inside Story,” by George Skoch. Yankee newsmen 
imprisoned in the South. 
“The Common Sailor, Part I,” by Dr. William Still. Yankee 
Blue Jackets. 


Gettysburg, the largest battle ever fought 
on the North American continent. What 
happened there in July 1863 changed the 
face of warfare forever. Find out why. Dis- 
cuss Civil War strategy and tactics with the 
staff of the U. ۹۰ Army War College, instruc- 
tors of America’s most illustrious soldiers. 
Take your knowledge to the battlefield and 
for the next two days study the ground 
where the tide of war turned against the 
Confederacy. 


Wednesday, June 12: Arrive at the Holiday 
Inn in Gettysburg. Meet the editor of CIVIL 
WAR TIMES ILLUSTRATED, enjoy a cocktail 
reception and dinner, and hear our speaker 
present a stimulating overview of Gettys- 
burg, the battle and campaign. (D) 
Thursday, June 13: Travel historic roads 
from Gettysburg to Carlisle, home of the 
U. S. Army War College. A Continental mili- 
tary post during the American Revolution, a 
school for American cavalrymen, the object 
of a Confederate cavalry raid. After lunch, 
discuss Civil War strategy, tactics, and wea- 
ponry with the faculty and staff. Return to 
Gettysburg for dinner. This evening our 
speaker will discuss the topic of the day, 
“Tactics of Wars.” (B, با‎ D) 

Friday, June 14: Tour the Gettysburg battle- 
fields. Visit the electric map. Walk over 
McPherson's Ridge, Seminary Ridge and 
Barlow’s Knoll. The sites seen today mark 
two days of vicious fighting and near-Union 
defeat. Dinner at an historic inn. (B, L, D) 


Saturday, June 15: Continue touring the 
Gettysburg area. See the National Ceme- 
tary, scene of Abraham Lincoln’s famous ad- 
dress, walk over the field of Pickett's 
Charge. Today enjoy a farewell cocktail re- 
ception, dinner and speaker. (B, L, D) 
Sunday, June 16: Free time before individual 
departures. (B) 


LA 


Rates: $625.00 per person double/twin 
$675.00 per person single 

Price includes: 

e 4 nights hotel accommodations 

e 4 dinners, 4 breakfasts, 3 lunches, 2 cocktail re- 
ceptions 

e Admission fees to all listed attractions 

e Services of a qualified escort throughout 

è Transportation by air conditioned motorcoach 
throughout 

è Featured speakers 

e Local taxes and service charges 


Itinerary and features subject to change or revision 
without notice. 
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[| Historical Times Travel l 
1 Box 0 I 
I Harrisburg, PA 17105 I 

1-800-223-8907 

i (In PA phone 1-800-822-2139) ! 
I Please reserve double twin, single room(s) for people for l 
۱ Gettysburg/Carlisle June 12-16, 1985. | am enclosing a deposit of $ ($50 | 
| per person per tour). ۱ 
l I 
| Name(s) [| 
[| *Address(es) l 
I l 
I City ۱ 
- State Zip Phone i 
j ‘Please include the names and addresses of everyone in your party. 150608 | 
Se | 


